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AUSTRIA AUGMENTS HER FOLLY 


ONFLICTING and meager reports concerning the 

sinking of the Italian liner Ancona, by two sub- 
marines, both said to have flown the Austrian flag, im- 
pel restrained language in commenting on the latest 
piece of maritime folly, to empioy the mildest phrase 
possible in referring to so unpardonable an act. Un- 
pardonable, because even though it may be shown that 
the liner was attempting to escape there is no excuse 
for sending an unarmed ship to the bottom before giv- 
ing the noncombatant passengers opportunity to take 
to the small boats. One report states that not only was 
the ship fired upon after she had stopped, but the lhfe- 
boats were raked by the submarine gun-fire, resulting in 
loss of life, an account that must be received with ex- 
treme caution. It is a deplorable circumstance, no 
matter what the details, and if it shall prove that lives 
of American citizens were sacrificed, the Austrian gov- 
ernment will find itself still further non persona grata 
im this cGemntzy, following the andiscretions of Dr. 
Dumba. It had been hoped that the widespread de- 
nunciations of the Germans for sinking the Lusitania 
had taught the belligerents an unforgettable lesson, but, 
apparently, the lust to destroy knows no limitations. 
Considering that our diplomatic relations with Austria 
already are broken it is uncertain in what manner the 
state department will proceed to voice a protest and 
endeavor to get official disavowal of what, at best, is 
a grossly inhuman act. 


INDEFENSIBLE ACT OF CITY COUNCIL 


Te ee of Los Angeles will note with grim 
interest that the city council, sitting as a com- 
mittee of the whole, has voted to sell nearly $3,500,000 
more of the power bonds, drawing 4% per cent in- 
terest, leaving about $2,000,000 of the 1914 issue unsold. 
Why not let them all go? The city, in that event, could 
distribute upward of $5,500,000 with the local banks that 
would earn 2 per cent interest, or $110,000 annually. 
True, the fixed interest charges on the bonds sold would 
necessitate an annual outlay of $247,500, but what is 
$137,500 among city hall financiers?. The excuse is 
made by the finance committee that in the event of an 
award by the state railroad commission, in the Edison 
condemnation proceedings, at a higher rate than the 
bond sale funds will compass, then it will be the policy 
of the city to establish a distributing system in that 
section of Los Angeles not already served—no specific 
quarter stated— thus carrying out the “will” of the 
people. Of course, that is sheer buncombe. The power 
bonds were voted for a specific purpose and not to in- 
dulge im economic waste. To establish yet another 
lighting system in a city so admirably and economically 
served as Los Angeles is, would be an indefensible and 
unwarranted waste of public funds. This is on the sup- 
position that the $5,500,000 would be enough for the 
plant. But everybody who has studied the matter at 
all knows that it would require three times that sum, 
at least, to supply the entire city with electricity for 
light and power purposes. The people are in no present 
mood to vote money to parallel existing systems and 
the finance committee of the city council is well aware 
of the fact. But it is anxious to handle the funds, to 
create additional indebtedness, and in order to induce 
more bond issues—the throwing away of good money 
after bad—it will start the new system, as outlined, and 
trust to the future to get enough money to complete the 
economic sacrifice. It is poor business, deplorable fin- 
anciering. But that is not the worst feature. Having 
had a “hunch” as Councilman Conwell graphically ex- 
presses it, that the railroad commission's valuation of 
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the Edison plant, based on severance charges, will be 
prohibitive, the city council, ignoring the conscientious 
work of the state commission and the heavy expense 
which the condemnation proceedings have entailed, pro- 
ceeds to anticipate the decision by taking action in 
advance of the report. It is almost indecent, certainly 
discourteous to the commission, and cannot fai! to be 
resented by that body. Instead of waiting and then, 
if the award proves unsatisfactory, asking the people 
to express their wishes through a referendum vote, the 
taxpayers are to be rushed into further unnecessary 
debt, willy nilly. Economic waste of millions is to 
result, the state railroad commission is practically in- 
sulted and another huge folly is to he perpetrated. 
And all for what? To make fat contracts for a chosen 
[eye iseit? 


UNCLE SAM CALLS GREAT BRITAIN 


{ VIDENTLY, it is the intent ot the President to 

4 “play no favorites” in maintaining the role of a 
neutral nation, hence the protest to Great Britain 
launched against the unwarranted seizures of American 
vessels and commerce is in the nature of the expected. 
Fortunately, no loss of life has occurred in the various 
arbitrary acts exercised by the British in curtailing the 
rights of our people to the freedom of the seas in deal- 
ing with other neutral nations, but so many exasperat- 
ing violations of international law are chargeable to 
the offending nation that to remain silent any longer 
were to lay this country under grave suspicion that our 
neutrality were a inere allegation. Naturally, Americans 
realize how vital it is to the allies to prevent at any 
cost the conveyance of supplies to her enemies, but a 
mode of procedure is outlined by international law which 
every signatory power 1s bound to observe or prove 
itself an outlaw. While Great Britain controls the high 
seas by viriue of her superior flect, that does not give 
her the right to extend the blockade against her foes to 
an tnreasonable length, imposing hardships upon neu- 
tral countries through violence to their shipping, or on 
{iie Himsy pretext that certain Carcocs ane mica 16) 
the consumption of the enemy, regardless of absence of 
proof in substantiation of the charge. Traversing these 
repeated arbitrary and indefensible acts Secretary Lans- 
ing has voiced a strong protest against the policy of 
expediency rather than the conforming to established 
rules of international conduct and it is insisted that 
such arbitrary curtailment of our privileges must cease. 
Doubtless, Great Britain will reply in kind to the earn- 
est but polite phraseology of the secretary of state, 
whose position is not to be lightly attacked. It is an 
effort to maintain certain national ideals, to uphold 
international laws which should be inviolable, and in 
attempting to maintain that the doctrine of rights of 
peaceful nations should take precedence of the military 
necessities of belligerents the state department is per- 
forming an act that calls for the hearty support of all 
neutral nations. It is unthinkable that Great Britain 
will take a toplofty attitude in framing a reply. The 
fact that she is essentially wrong is certain to prove 
a lubricating factor in arriving at an amicable agree- 
Wei 


JAPANESE SEEK OUR FRIENDSHIP 

NE paragraph in the imperial rescript emanating 

from the Japanese emperor, Yoshihito, on the oc- 
casion of his official consecration at Kioto, Wednesday, 
should be pondered seriously by those Japaphobians 
who see constant menace to America in the activities 
of the Japanese on sea and land. After paying just 
tribute to the development of the nation in its forma- 
tion of character the Mikado added: ‘Now that we 
have inherited the grand work of owr father it is our 
will to secure the permanent stability of the state by 
consolidating its foundation, and to share the benefits 
cf peace and harmony by strengthening friendship with 
other nations. May the heavenly spirit of our ancestors 
witness our determination that we fulfill our mission 
by diligently laboring day and night.” There is a ring 
of sincerity in this utterance in nowise discounted by 
the fact that Japan is at war with the Central Powers. 
Japan’s alliance with Great Britain rendered a neutral 
course impossible. So far as the Japanese attitude to- 
ward the United States 1s concerned one has only to 
look within to note the true significance of the em- 
peror’s protestation of friendship. In every important 
city in America the resident Japanese consul, evidently 
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acting under a preconcerted movement inspired froin 
the highest official sources, made the consecration of the 
emperor the occasion of a semi-public reception and 
bail, invitations to which were extended to representa- 
tive men and women of each locality. In inviting prom- 
inent Americans thus to help celebrate the accession 
of the Mikado a significant departure from former cus- 
toms is to be noted. The Japanese by this token indi- 
cate their desire to foster friendly relations between 
the two countries and we believe right thinking citizens 
of America will recognize the earnest intention of the 
Japanese government to cultivate a spirit of good will 
that shall eventually put to flight the unjust suspicions 
launched by narrow-minded individuals and political 
agitators against a proud and intensely progressive 
ration. We felicitate the Japanese vice-consul, Mr. 
Ujiro Oyama, on the success of the reception ccle- 
bration in this city. Following his speech of welcome 
he led in three “banzais” for President Woodrow Wil- 
son, after which Mr. Meyer Lissner responding for the 
Americans, led in a like tribute to the Japanese eim- 
peror. The nation-wide occasion marks a new epoch 
in the imternational relations of the two countries. 


WHY FOOTBALL ENTHUSIASTS MOURN 


EL lovers of gooud@elean sport in California must 
44 <leplore the break between Stanford University and 
the University of California, which makes the annual 
football game between the two teams a thing of the 
past. Instead of eager interest at this season Ofer. 
year in the impending struggling of the cardinal with 
the blue and gold colors the alumni and their friends 
of both colleges have to be content with subordinate 
contests with opposing teams that in nowise arouse 
enthusiasm. Far from taxing the capacity of the bleach- 
ers and grand stand at Berkeley the game between 
U. of C. and Washington College last Saturday drew a 
comparatively small attendance and the result, alas, was 
utter defeat to the Blue and Gold, by a score of 72 to 0. 
Justice to the vanquished compels the statement that 
the home varsity team was new to the American game. 
But there’s the pity of it! Why change at all? Rugby 
is full of interest to the spectator. It gives every player 
a chance to exhibit skill and alertness; beef is sub- 
ordinated to brains. However, it was not so much be- 
cause Rugby was in disfavor at U. of C. that the Eng- 
lish game was discarded as that Stanford’s demand to 
place freshmen on the ’varsity team was discounten- 
anced. Stanford, with a much smaller body of students 
upon which to draw for recruits, stoutly maintained her 
right to unrestricted use of available material. pledg- 
ing a well-earned reputation to the ethics of the game 
Mm making wp her team, Wecr Csdeetincdste dequiesce 
in this view and a rupture of interests followed. Too 
bad! No more inspiring sight can be conceived than 
when the varsity teams of the two California universi- 
ties face each other on their respective fields in their 
tense young manhood, trained to immaculate hardness, 
awaiting the kick-off. Hasten the day when that spec- 
tacle shall return! When the fair co-eds, keyed up to 
fervent enthusiasm, vie with the male “rooters” in their 
loyalty to their alma mater. We call upon the alumni 
of both universities to bring about a speedy restora- 
tion of the ante status quo. 





BRYAN’S MESSAGE WORTH PONDERING 


N Mr. Bryan’s courteously expressed reply to Mr. 

Wilson’s Manhattan Club address, outlining his pol- 
icy of preparedness, were many points to give food 
for thought. The former secretary of state says that 
in increasing our armaments we are reversing our na- 
tional policy, and Why should we? he pertinently asks. 
That in devoting an increased revenue to preparation 
for war, we are breeding suspicion in the minds of our 
neighbors north and south, is a sequential thought, and 
again he asks, Why should we? The trend of his ob- 
servations seems to be, What are we aiming against, 
and for what? That preparedness does not prevent 
war has been magnificently demonstrated. We are not 
aiming for aggression, and we are not threatened from 
any quarter. “But we may be,” whisper the fearful, 
until a panic has spread over the land, not violently 
discouraged by armament makers! And we are allow- 
ing ourselves to be frightened at a shadow. A shadow 
of what? Is ita Uhlan ina helmet hat? Are we afrai4 
of the Germans? Why not put it bluntly? Ts that 
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To defend ourselves 
against a possible attack from Germany in case she 
wins in the present war? If she does not win ot course 
we are not in danger, and if she does, what then? ‘Lhe 
Japanese? All the nations at war are bleeding 10 
death. Vin or lose, they will have little strength iert 
to hght another continent at the end of the present 
struggle. We have proclaimed ourselves a peaceiul 
nation, and steadiastiy refused to vie with any nations 
nulitary nught. Why should we now, when war 1s 
spending itself, and nations that we have never iearcu 
in their strength are prostrate in the muck otf carnage— 
why should we now take to arms? ‘Lhe event is past. 
Our peace is what the world most needs. We are a 
nughty nation, not by force of arms; we are a rich ta- 
tion, not by thefts from our neighbors; we are a cour- 
ageous nation and not self-seeking; why suddenly must 
we stand “at attention?’ We need better industrial 
Conditions, work ior every man, better roads, better 
farms, better markets, better schools for more children, 
better laws to protect children. We do not need “dread- 
naughts,’ ironical name! nor aeroplanes, nor sub- 
marines, nor farther-reaching Our army has 
been ample for our needs, and 1s so still; why shouid 
we multiply it? Put it in order, yes, and give every 
boy, as a part of the routine of the high school tram- 
ing, enough military drill to make him intelligent on 
the subject. Lnough so that he knows the language 
of the manual of arms. If sudden need arises of a 
eitizen soldiery, which heaven forbid, at least, he will 
know the rudiments. Such knowledge does not com- 
nut him to war any more than a knowledge of the con- 
stitution commits him to the practice of law, or a 
course in chemistry incites him to compounding pois- 
ons. Why do we not stand upon our character and 
reiuse to be stampeded, is the Bryan message. If we 
accept the theory of complete armament then Germany 
is right, England is right. The biggest and the best— 
Or none at all. But we have never accepted that theory 
and why should we now when every day it is being 
more and more discredited? It is a step backward, 
not forward, to arm ourselves; our ideais are other 
where. Why should we guard ourselves against evils 
unly we ourselves can create? Why may not all our 
ways “be pleasantness and all our paths be peace?’ 
Are we willing, as a nation, to repudiate the Brother- 
hood of Man? The Graphic is skeptical on the subject. 


why we are arming ourselves 


guns. 


“PATRIOTISM AND PROFITS” 


OWEVER much one may sympathize with the 

cause of the llies it is only right to deal justly 
witht the Central Powers and we are glad to note that 
conscientious editors of daily, weekly and monthly 
journals and magazines are impelled to this course. 
Deplore as one may the execution of Miss Cavell there 
are precedents for such a drastic step. We believe Ger- 
many did not advance her own interests in carrying 
Out the sentence, but that 1s her affair; ler right of 
action—-assuming that war has its ethics—is not to be 
questioned, Even so pronounced a supporter of the 
Allies as Colonel George Harvey is found, in his North 
American Review for November, doing exact justice to 
Germany im regard to the recent Anglo-French bond 
issue, financed in this country, which he does not hesi- 
tate to say makes us an ally of the Allies. Why stultify 
and discredit ourselves by pretending to the contrary, 
which we know to be false, he asks, and quotes the 
London Spectator of a few weeks ago in proof that the 
relish have no illusions on that score. Nor has 
Colonel Harvey any illusions, superinduced by the atti- 
tude of the bankers, who helped to float the half bil- 
lon dollar loan. He admits that the proceeds are to 
remain here, but argues that so far as extending credit 
to England and France they already have it. The loan 
was largely to meet liabilities previously incurred. The 
effect of it, he reasons, will be to increase the cost of 
living, thereby enabling farmers to get fancy prices 
and the bankers to pocket huge profits. By way of 
proving that the loan was not ‘exclusively pro-Ameri- 
can,” but “distinctly pro-ally,” Colonel Harvey makes a 
comparison. Suppose, says he, when the Venezuela 
boundary question was in dispute between America and 
Great Britain, war had resulted, with England then, as 
now, mistress of the seas, shutting us off from the re- 
mainder of the world, as she has shut off Germany. And 
suppose the Germans had begun not only to furnish 
Ikngland with as much shot and shell as they could 
manufacture, but to enlarge their plants enormously to 
provide for our enemy a limitless supply. And when 
England could not conveniently pay for her huge pur- 
chases, suppose the German people had loaned her 
great sums of money—a half billion to start with—to 
enable their banker-manufacturers to make excessive 
prohts? Then, with the German government, professed- 
ly neutral, tacitly acquiescing, what would have been 
our feeling toward the German nation and the German 
people? By fitting the shoe so exactly on the other 
foot, the Colonel emphasizes his case. He wants the 





truth to owt—-but in spite of the fact that England and 
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France are likely to come again for more help he would 
not deny them. In fact, he declares that in their mighty 
struggle for human liberty and human rights they de- 
serve our financial support, but he would have no lies 
told about it, no stultification of our position. As for 
being proud of having helped to make of his country 
a creditor nation, as one of the New York trust com- 
panies suggested, the American investor in these bonds 
will have no occasion for gloating over the fact that 
he has added to the terrific burden of debt which the 
war will have piaced upon the shoulders of the bereft 
peasants of poverty-stricken France, whose ancestors 
gave unsparingly of life and treasure to make America 
free. Let us sell the bonds, and even subscribe for 
more, if need be, is the tenor of the editorial dialogue 
headed “Patriotism and Profits,” but tell no lies in the 
process, urges Editor Harvey. 

















‘Browsings in an old 


. Book Abop | 


EADING Laurence Sterne’s letters from France, I 


suppose, induced me to search in the Old Book 
Shop this week for an early copy of his “Sentimental 
Journey,” evoked by his visit across the English chan- 
nel. lit was in the early spring of 1762 that Sterne 
reached Paris and the edition ot his “Journey” which 
1 found bears the date 1768. This was the year of its 
initial publication, but as the title page of my copy 
states that it is “a new edition,” it is evident that it 1s 
not the “frst” edition of "A Sentimental Journey,” al- 
though it purports to be by Mr. 'Yorick.” Sterne had 
gone to London from York in 1767 to superintend the 
issuance of the ninth and last volume of “Tristram 
Shandy,” and his wife and daughter being still abroad, 
he staid on to write his celebrated “Journey,” which 
tirst saw the light of print in February 1768. ‘Ihe author 
was in poor health and within thirty days of the publica- 
tion of his new book he died in his lodgings in Bond 
street of consumption. In the absence of friends or 
relatives, his personal belongings were filched by hire- 
lings and it 1s stated that his grave was violated by 
ody snatchers. THis wife survived him for a few years, 
but his daughter, of whom he appears to have been very 
fond, married a Frenchman, and with her husband sut- 
fered death by the guillotine under the French Revolu- 
tion. It was she who printed her father’s letters, after 
his death, exhibiting so little care in the selection that 
she has been accused of a want of decency toward her 
iather’s memory. 

That “A Sentimental Journey” is a fancifully colored 
harrative of Sterne’s actual experiences in l’rance and 
Italy is probably true. But what of it? Al the inci- 
dents related might have happened to a man of Sterne’s 
temperament and how entertainingly the Sentimental 
Traveler has presented the pseudo “facts.” How deli- 
ciously, nay, how adorably he has introduced the inci- 
dent that accompanied his selection of a chaise in which 
to travel from Calais to Paris. We rejected the ‘“deso- 
bligeant,’ a one-seated carriage, as unsuited to his 
mood—he was essentially a “companionable” traveler— 
so that when he found a comely but rather troubled- 
looking widow, at least, he so classified her, mentally, 
also looking for a vehicle in which to journey to Paris, 
he decided— 

‘Now, where could be the harm,’ said I to myself, 
‘Tf I was to beg of this distressed lady to accept of 
half of my chaise? and what mighty mischief could en- 
sue?” 

Passes the Sentimental Traveler into a state of rumi- 
nation as to the possible results of doing a civil thing, 
but by the time he had come to a determination the 
object of his cogitations had escaped him. However, 
he overtook her and was about to press upon her the 
advantage of accepting a seat in his carriage when the 
landlord came to say that her brother, the Count de L— 
had just arrived. he Sentimental Traveler was dis- 
appointed. He expressed it in words. With a sweet 
smnile she admitted that she knew he had made up his 
mind. “A man, my good sir,” she added, ‘has seldom 
an offer of kindness to make to a woman, but she has 
a presentiment of it some moments before.” Alas, that 
the Sentimental Traveler missed the opportunity of a 
tete-a-tete journey with so sensible and charming a 
companion! 

It is complained of Sterne that although overflowing 
with sentiment on paper, he was devoid of real feeling. 
One has termed him ‘a weeper over dead asses and a 
discarder of the common ties of humanity,” which re- 
minds me that I have a friend who never fails to read, 
with annual regularity, that little classic “The Dead 
Ass.” The incident is related in “A Sentimental Jour- 
ney,’ on the road to Paris. Le Fleur, the valet, who 
is acting postilion, is thrown from his horse, which 
shies at a dead ass. The owner is discovered later, 
putting the remains of a crust into his wallet. He was 
sitting upon a stone bench at the door of the inn, with 
the ass’ pannel and its bridle on one side. It was the 
simplicity of his grief that drew attention to the old 
man and the story of his travels, culminating in the 
death of the ass, occasioned much concern on the part 
of his hearers. How the Sentimental Traveler reveled 
in the telling of this affecting episode! Truly, his art 
is exquisite, whatever the superficial defect of his work. 
How naive, yet how consummately intimate is the story 
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of the ride in her coach with the virtuous and correct 
Madame de Rambouliet. It is not to be quoted here, 
for what was perfectly proper in 1768 will hardly be 
regarded as decorous in 1915. Not that it was im- 
proper, far from it; but as the author intimates at the 
outset of his journey, “they order matters differently 
in France.” 

Another of the gems of the “Journey” is the en- 
counter with the starling, which hung in a cage in the 
courtyard of Sterne’s hotel in Paris, lamenting its cap- 
tivity. “I can’t get out!” cried the starling, constantly. 
This oft-repeated exclamation. seems to have reached 
the traveler’s heart. He vows that never had his af- 
fections been more tenderly awakened. It ended by 
Le Fleur buying bird and cage for his master for a 
bottle of Burgundy. Returning to London Sterne pre- 
sented the bird to an English lord, who, in turn, gave it 
to a friend. “Irom that time to this,” adds the Senti- 
mental Traveler, “I have borne this poor starling as 
the crest to my arms—thus:” Then appears a steel en- 
sraving Of the Sterme COat, Of armis, with tse 
crosses m the center of the shield—the author’s great 
grandfather was archbishop of York—and a starling 
surmounting all. Concludes Sterne: ‘And let the her- 
ald’s offcers twist his neck about if they dare.” 

Of course, the piece de resistance of “A Sentimental 
Journey” is the little affair with the pretty fille de 
chambre in Paris, which incident Sterne handles with 
consummate skill. She had been sent by her mistress— 
the same comely but pensive widow whom the traveler 
met at Calais and so nearly had for his coach companion 
to Aimiens—to see if he were still in the city. It was 
a fine evening in Jate May, when the girl calied and 
both blushed at the thought of being alone. Reflects 
Sterne: “There is a sort of a pleasing, half guilty 
blush, where the blood is more in fault than the man— 
‘tis sent impetuous from the heart, and virtue flies 
after i1t—not to call it back but to make the sensation 
of jit more delicious to the nerves. ’Tis associated—but 
I'll not describe it. I felt something at first within me 
which was not in strict unison with the lesson of virtue 
J had given her the night before. I sought five minutes 
for a card—I knew I had not one. I took up a pen. 
I laid it down again. My hand trembled. The devil 
was if me.” 

With this artistic preliminary—I almost wrote “art- 
ful”—he next describes the offer of the fair {fille de 
chambre to help him find the card on which to write a 
note to her mistress. A fruitless search. “Write it,” 
said she, “upon anything.” “I was just going to cry 
out, “Then I will write ae, fair eirl, upon thy lips a 
I do,’ said I, ‘I shall perish.” So he took her by the 
hand to lead her from the room, when the tremors 
again seized him, so that he had to sit down. A stitch 
had broken loose in the gathers of his stock—the fair 
fille de chambre took out her hussive, threaded a small 
needle and sewed it up. “And as she passed her hand 
in silence across my neck in the manoeuvre, I felt the 
laurels shake which fancy had wreathed about my head.” 
But I dare not pursue this entrancing description fur- 
ther. Laurence Sterne proved himself a past master 
in this artless style of narrative. 

There ts his “Case of Delicacy,” a harrowing experi- 
ence on the road to Savoy, when, detained for the 
night at a little inn with only one bedroom, he is forced, 
by courtesy, to share the apartment with a lady and 
her servant-maid. There were two beds in the room, 
as Sterne elaborately explains, with a third in a tiny 
closet or ante-chamber. The difficulties of retiring 
were accomplished after a two hours’ negotiation, as- 
sisted by a “few bottles” of Burgundy, and a bill of 
particulars. The third clause stipulated by the lady that 
after monsieur retired, and the candle and fire extin- 
guished, he was not to speak one single word the whole 
night. Granted; provided monsieur’s saying his prayers 
might not be deemed an infraction of the treaty. But 
whether it was the novelty of the situation, or a men- 
tal disturbance, monsieur could not get to sleep and 
alter a long tossing and turning, with nature and pa- 
ticnce both wearing out, “O my God!” he exclaimed. 

“*You have broke the treaty, monsieur,’ said the 
lady, who had no more slept than myself. I begged a 
thousand pardons, but insisted it was no more than an 
ejaculation.” She maintained it was an entire infrac- 
tion of the articles of agreement and would not give 
up her point, “though,” artfully interjects the author, 
“she weakened her barrier by it’—meaning her pinned 
in bedcurtains. “For in the warmth of the dispute, I 
could hear two or three corking pins fall out of the 
curtain to the ground. 

““Upon my word and honor, madame,’ said I, stretch- 
ing my arm out of bed by way of asseveration. I was 
going to have added, that I would not have trespassed 
against the remotest idea of decorum for the world.” 

But the fille de chambre, hearing the words passing, 
and fearing that hostilities would ensue, had crept si- 
lently out of the closet, and it being totally dark, had 
stolen so close to the beds that she was exactly in line 
between her mistress and monsieur, so that when he 
stretched out his hand he caught hold of—but, really, I 
shall have to defer to Sterne. My regard for the Misses 
Boffns impels me to desist from further citations. 
What a philanderer was this Sentimental Traveler! He 
hever seems to transgress the bounds of morality, but 
how he stimulates and teases the imagination! J must 
regain my accustomed poise by reaching down a copy 
of Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” for antidotal 
Peaciiia: Sil, 

[Postscript. In last week’s “Browsings” I inadver- 
tently referred to Mme. de Sevigne and Mlle. de 
Rabutin Chantal as if they were two persons. That, 
of course, was error. Madame de Sevigne was Mlle. 
de Rabutin Chantal before her marriage, as an alert, 
correspondent points out. I thank her for this correc- 
tion, and I dare affirm that so close a reader could be 
none other than Miss K—, whose cultured mind is an 
inspiration to all who come in contact with it—-THE 
BROWSER.] 


bs 


“Names is names,” remarks the Herald funnyman and 
adds “Jack Cass lives at Dayton, O.” What with 
Wright aeroplanes, National cash registers and a city 
manager Dayton has enough troubles. Why pick on 
the Ohio city. Los Angeles, itself, has a Jack Haas. 
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SCOTT NEARING IDEA AT CLOSE RANGE 


By Randolph Bartlett 


6 6 ET the world beware,” Emerson once said in ef- 


fect, “when God turns loose a thinker upon it.” 
Yet it often appears that a great thought is released 
upon the world through a man who could hardly be re- 
garded as a thinker. When the time is ripe for an idea 
to be born, the course of nature seems to defy indi- 
viduals, though as a general rule the principle seemis to 
work that there is always a man for the hour. Many 
persons who, until recently, did not know specifically 
that there was such an itistitution as the University ot 
Pennsylvania, have heard of it frequently ot late, for the 
seemingly unimportant reason that its governing body 
saw fit to dismiss the assistant professer of sociology, 
Scott Nearing. It is getting to be quite a perilous mat- 
ter to fire a teacher. It is not so many ycars ago that 
the fair city of Pasadena was almost precipitated into 
civil war because the school board discharged the prin- 
cipal of the high school. It was not so many years be- 
fore that, that Stanford University experienced a con- 
siderable flurry of excitement because a professor ex- 
pressed views which were at variance with those ot the 
authorities, and was sent on his way. But Professor 
Nearing has topped all the other dismissed teachers in 
national publicity; his case has been put into a book. 
So when it was announced that this notable man was to 
speak at Rabbi Wise’s Free Synagogue one Sunday 
morning, I took my brain out of the moth-balls and 
went to hear him. 


Here I would interpellate an observation made by 
Simeon Strunsky (‘S. S$.” in the New York Evening 
Post) to the effect that sociology is not a science but a 
religion. He draws attention to the fact that it is not 
based upon universally accepted facts, such as must 
form the basis of study in a science. The first point in 
sociology is simply the establishment of an attitude. 
Once this is adopted it is a simple matter to adduce 
facts which will conform to the theory which, as a fore- 
gone conclusion, the possessor of the attitude in ques- 
tion desires to establish. Therefore, Mr. Strunsky 
points out, they do not teach sociology, they preach it. 
very professor in this branch of learning, has adopted 
a certain attitude, and that attitude becomes his social 
religion. With this as his credo, he preaches, expounds, 
prophesies. In the same manner that all Christian re- 
ligions are based upon the New Testament, all sociolo- 
gists rely upon history, current and ancient, to support 
their views. lt is all interpretation, not experiment; re- 
ligion, not Scince. 


Professor Nearing is a preacher. He has the oval [ace 
of the idealist, the zealot. He is a young man, and in; 
tensely interested in his ideas. But brilliant, he is not. 
He is hardly clever. In fact, he is barely interesting. 
It is doubtful if the big audience in Carnegie Hall would 
have listened so patiently to his speech on “Public 
Opinion” had it not known that this was the man who 
told the rulers of the University of Pennsylvania to go 
to Halifax with their little school, he would not shut up. 
Now this was no small thing to do. It might easily 
have brought to an end Professor Nearing’s career as 
a teacher—or preacher. That is to say, doubtless many 
teachers of much higher intelligence than Professoi 
Nearing have been permanently injured through incur- 
ring the displeasure of their employers. But in this in- 
stance there was the vital difference, that behind Pro- 
fessor Nearing stood a great idea, and, what was still 
more important, the time was ripe for the dissemina- 
tion of that idea, which was this: Freedom of speech in 
the halls of learning of this republic. 


The public has begun to learn that freedom of speech 
to the great majority of the newspapers means nothing 
but license to misrepresent. The Republican press lies 
about the Democrats and the Democratic press hes 
about the Republicans, while Hearst and the Socialists 
do not discriminate. A few magazines and reviews 
make a good showing of independence, but in the last 
analysis it is to the schools that the world must look 
for the development of minds capable of analyzing and 
rejecting the great mass of buncombe foisted upon the 
public these days. For example, in the recent cam- 
paign over the new constitution for New York state, I 
saw in a single block two wagons bearing huge signs, 
one appealing to the voters to reject the proposed con- 
stitution on the ground that it was favored by Tam- 
many, and the other demanding their support for the 
reason that Tammany opposed it. 1 happen to be rather 
well acquainted with one of these demoniac individuals 
affiliated with the Tammany organization—in fact quite 
high in its councils. I asked him what were the facts. 
“The truth is,” he said, “we are working for the election 
of our candidates, and don’t give a hang about the con- 
stitution.” ‘“In other words,” I said, “you go on the 
principle that you care not what the laws may be, if 
they will just let you enforce them.” “That’s the idea,” 
he said. “We are not going to gum up a political situa- 
tion that looks perfect for victory, by getting our peo- 
ple all fussed up over suffrage, constitution, and so on.” 
Yet Tammany is dragged out upon any and all occa- 
sions by the silly politicians, in an endeavor to stam- 
pede voters to support candidates who have no other 
ciaim to distinction than that they were not nominated 
bv Tammany. But to return to Professor Nearing, and 
quote a few of his remarks: 

‘Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon, made their wars, 
and were proud of it. They boasted of their military 
achievements. No one is boasting about having made 
the present war. Each nation is trying to put the blame 
upon another nation. They all defer to public senti- 
ment—public opinion.” 

“Public opinion is made up of the consensus of private 
opinion. There is the public opinion of the home, of the 
street, and so on. The gunmen live in a society as 
highly organized as ours. Men who violate the code of 
the underworld are punished even more rigorously than 
those who violate the code in our world. Public opinion 
in their world has a direct influence upon private af- 
fairs.” 

“There is the public opinion of the neighborhood: 
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Women are in deadly terror of neighborhood public 
opinion, and spend a great deal of their time in shop- 
ping and dressing to keep up with that opinion, or 
ahead of it. Without this they cannot live in their own 
circles, without being regarded as queer. This is public 
opinion acting upon the individual.” 

Professor Nearing cited various other examples of 
public opinion influencing the individual in minor mat- 
ters, but as in those quoted it did not appear that he 
was talking about public opinion in the broad, national 
sense, but simply of group opinion, which bears the 
same relation to the general subject as colloquialism 
does to language. He then branched out into a wider 
field, and showed that public opinion fails to enforce in 
specific cases principles which are generally regarded as 
fundamental. 


“Taxation without representation is tyranny. Yet a 
group of ten powerful railways have acquired control 
of the anthracite coal fields. Since 1893 there has becn 
an increase of the dividend rates of these roads of 220 
per cent. In a ton of coal for which you pay $7, there 
is about $2 worth of labor and legitimate transportation 
charges and a large element of monopolic profit. We 
are paying a tax to a man who is in a position where he 
can levy it. The anthracite coal monopoly is taxing you 
without representation.” 


“What is the driving force of public opinion? Indus- 
trial interests will never in any large sense establish de- 
cent living conditions for their employes. It must be 
done by the mass of the people of the community 
focusing public opinion on this question. Focusing it 
from where? From the great majority of the citizen- 
ship, who think more honestly, soundly and thoroughly 
than any group. And there is only one institution the 
people own—the public school. With virile teachers 
(no third sex) we can keep our public schools efhcient, 
serving the community, and thus have the means of 
shaping a sound public opinion; and if we cannot do 
that I believe our democracy is bound to fail. The 
school is the only public institution for the formation 
of public opinion. You cannot depend upon private or- 
ganization, and you must get it to the whole people. If 
you send your children to a private school, you are 
weakening the public opinion of the future just to that 
extent and working against the best inteserts of demo- 
cracy, and militating against the efficiency of our most 
important institution.” 


These are merely a few of the remarks of Professor 
Nearing, possibly not even his most important ones, 
but at least those which seemed most interesting at the 
time. Now it is easy to see from what basis Professor 
Nearing preaches. The tone of his remarks is unmis- 
takable, and his method is that of all sociologists. In- 
stead of taking a subject and tracing the facts down to 
the logical conclusion, then forming his theory, he 
starts from the other end. Take his anthracite coal 
illustration, for example. He begins with the theory 
that no person is entitled to more than a certain per- 
centage of profit on any given operation. Yet an equally 
conscientious preacher might start from the assump- 
tion that the only fair regulation of the selling price of 
an article is its value to the purchaser, and not its cost 
to the producer. It is of no interest to Professor Near- 
ing whether the ton of coal will do $7 worth of work to 
the buyer, or $700 worth; all he sees is that various 
individuals received in the transaction more money than 
he believes their services are worth. 


Now as to which of these two viewpoints is the sound 
one, far be it from me to venture, but I amused myself 
on the way home from the lecture, trying to decide 
what Professor Nearing would suggest in my case. One 
afternoon recently I felt in a creative mood, and in 
about four hours turned out a piece of work for which, 
a week later, I received $40. On the eight-hour day and 
six-day week basis, this was at the rate of $480 a week, 
which is rather high wages. Yet I was in a monopolis- 
tic position as regards that particular thing. The maga- 
zine which purchased it would far rather have paid only 
$5 for it, but they knew that I knew that it was worth 
more to them—in short, that it would do $40 worth of 
work. (As a matter of fact I should have had at least 
$100 for it, but that is neither here nor there.) So the 
magazine was a victim of taxation without representa- 
tion, according to the Nearing mode of thought. At 
least so it seems to me. 


Yet, whether or not one agreed with his views, or ap- 
proved his method of argument, there always came 
back the feeling, “Here is a man who has given expres- 
sion to a real idea.” He may not be so big as this idea, 
but how many men are as big as the biggest things they 
dor hescynic may say that he only did it tor the 
notoriety, the advertising. But it is not the best of ad- 
vertising for a college professor to come to death grips 
with the trustees, as boards of trustees elsewhere, no 
matter how deeply they may admire the man’s qualities, 
seldom care to take chances with a teacher who has dis- 
played an inflexible will. And so it has turned out, for 
Nearing has had to accept a position with the compara- 
tively obscure City College of Toledo. But, meanwhile, 
he has struck a blow for freedom of speech in the uni- 
versity, so telling that it will be a long while before 
another college will court the same undesirable pub- 
licity which Pennsylvania has received through this in- 
cident. 

x kx & 

The one great, enduring, persistent theatrical success 
in New York, the envy of all other managers, is “Chin 
Chin,” in which Montgomery and Stone are appearing 
at the Globe. This musical affair is now in its second 
year, which has prompted the advertising man to this 
gem: “Last few years of Montgomery and Stone in 
pohime@haim, 7 

* * x 

Speaking of the Tammany bugaboo, here was a de- 
licious transparency displayed in the interests of Per- 
kins, the Republican candidate for district altorney: 
“Tammany and the Underworld are Moving Heaven 
and Earth to Defeat Perkins.” Just what cosmic secret 
is employed in order to give the underworld the power 
to move heaven to its own ends is not explained. I 
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thought I had encountered stupidity in election argu- 
ments in Progressive California, and bond-bound Los 
Angeles in particular, but it was not one-two-three with 
the New York brand. Yet this is the state that sways 
presidential nominations. The only intelligence mani- 
fested in the recent campaign here, was by the women 
who were working for suffrage. And see what hap- 
pened! 
*K K ** 

I believe there is no class of people in the world so 
generally dishonest as the small New York retailer. 
His idea seems to be, “Cheat the customer, because the 
other merchant is doing it, and as soon as the custo- 
mers find out, you will get your competitor’s customers 
and he will get yours, and you can still go on cheat- 
ing.” In the little stores up and down Amsterdam and 
Columbus avenues 1 have noticed this attitude. There 
is never the slightest attempt at such a thing as encour- 
aging regular patronage. They do not seem to want 
regular customers, as these would come to know their 
tricks too well. And the pure food law is a joke. Oi 
course, there are exceptions, and the funny thing is that 
the dishonest merchants do not seem to have the brains, 
or even the common faculty of observation, to see that 
these exceptions are highly profitable institutions. 

New York, November 8. 1915. 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 





[ has been frequently predicted that San Francisco 


will have bee the scene of the last of the great ex- 
positions for many years, and the ecouomic value of 
“world’s fairs” has been seriously questioned. The Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, however, has broken many 
precedents and is upsetting many theories. The popu- 
lar impression is that the main value to the exhibitor 
is on account of advertising. It is surprising to discover 
the enormous amount of direct business transacted at 
the present exposition. There are 500 exhibitors and 
concessionaires in the exhibition palaces, and up to Oc- 
tober 24 about 180 of these, who pay the exposition a 
percentage on their gross receipts, had taken in con- 
siderably more than $6,000,000. And these percentage 
concessions include none of the big commercial ex- 
hibitors. Officials estimate that exhibitors had done at 
least $30,000,000 worth of business at the end of last 
month. 

From the Palace of Fine Arts the sale of paintings 
amounts already to $135,000, and Director Trask esti- 
mates that the figure of $200,000 will be reached before 
the exposition closes. The total sale of art works at 
the St. Louis Exposition was only $67,000. The ex- 
hibits of ltahan marble statuary in the Varied Indus- 
tries Palace, the Italian Pavilion and the Palace of 
Manufactures have netted a fortune for the manutfac- 
turer. It is estimated that Frilli has taken orders for 
half a million dollars’ worth of statuary. Exhibitors of 
jewelry, silver goods, porcelain and chinaware also re- 
port sales running into hundreds of thousands ot dol- 
lakhs; 

Lotta’s Fountain was the scene of a remarkable dem- 
onstration Saturday evening to greet its donor, Lotta 
Crabtree, the famous little actress of a bygone genera- 
tion who is revisiting the scenes of her triumphs of 
nearly half a century ago. It was a picturesque wel- 
come, Lotta arriving in a victoria drawn by four white 
horses and driven by “Jimmie” Devine, her coaciiman 
when she was the toast of the town. Carolina White, 
supported by the Exposition chorus, sang ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” and there were pretty girls in the costumes of 
the early ’60’s on the platform where brief speeches of 
welcome were made. ‘Tuesday Lotta had a day of her 
own at the Exposition. 

x 

Mayor Rolph’s veto of the proposed Hetch Hetchy 
water bonds issue meets the approval of the business 
sense of the community. The supervisors’ resolution 
provided for the sale of the entire $43,875,000 issue 
within the next five years. Mayor Rolph’s objections 
are that the city engineer will not need more than $15,- 
000,000 in the next tour years for all that can be done 
to build the Hetch Hetchy system; that the immediate 
sale of the bonds would be bad business policy, because 
the city would be paying heavy interest on millions of 
dollars which it would be unable to use, and that such a 
course would increase the tax rate to 21% cents in 1916 
and to 43.1 cents in 1920. He recommends an issue of 
$2,000,000 of bonds for the building of a railroad into 
Hetch Hetchy valley, and that further sale of bonds be 
postponed until the money is needed, also that immedi- 
ate action be taken to have the State Railroad Commis- 
sion place a valuation upon the Spring Valley properties 
so that the question of purchase may again be submit- 
ted to the people. 

* * OK 

With the death of Thomas H. Williams there passes 
the figure of the man who for twenty years dominated 
horse racing in California and who had a strenuous fight 
against its abolition. For years he was also heavily in- 
terested in theatrical affairs and promoted the Alice 
Neilsen Opera Company which was very successful 
both in this country and England. “Tom” Williams 
was an autocrat on the turf and made many bitter ene- 
mies, but he was a man of strong individuality. His 
closest friend was Guy B. Barham of Los Angeles, who 
arrived here the day of Williams’ death. 


* * Xx 


As an aftermath of the suffragists’ defeats in the 
East there has been a ladylike passage of arms between 
Mrs. Charles Bonfils, “Annie Laurie” of the Examiner, 
and Mrs. Frona E. W. Colburn. The latter had com- 
mented on the personal appearance of prominent suf- 
fragists, maintaining that “an observer will have no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing suffrage-workers. “hey are dis- 
tinguished by hard, set lines of face, an aggressive, dic- 
tatorial manner and a visibly worn and haggard expres- 
sion generally.” This depreciation aroused Annie Lau- 
rie’s indignation and satire. To which Mrs. Colburn 


responds, “I had in mind the gangsters who came up 
trom Los Angeles to pack the convention of the Cali- 
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fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs in this city last 
May. 1 sat at the press table and looked over a sea oi 
hard, set taces, while the chairman of the constitution 
of the C. Fk. W. C. was baited and badgered by the 
woman politicians who wanted to turn tne federation 
into a political machine. The tactics used were the raw- 
est and rankest politics that I have ever seen. ‘The re- 
sult brought the withdrawal of the Ebell Club of Los 
moeeies irom the federation. This club has 1500 mem- 
bers and is the mother of the federation.” Mrs. Colburn 
predicts a stormy time at the federation’s next gather- 
ing at Monterey next May. Some of those Los Angeles 
faces are hkely to be “harder set” than ever, if Mrs. 
Colburn should put in an appearance. 


x Ok OR 


Saturday was a bad day for the tennis champions in 
the Paciic Goast Tournament at the California Club, 
William Johnston, Clarence Griffin and Miss Molla 
Byjurstedt going down to unexpected defeat. Nor were 
the players who defeated the champions finally success- 
ful. Van Dyke Johns, the young Stanford ptayer who 
deteated Johnson in five hard sets, subsequently fell a 
victim to Herbert Hahn, his college mate. Miss Anita 
Meyer, after losing a first love-set to Miss Bjurstedt, 
outplayed the champion at 6-4, 6-4, but the following day 
succumbed to Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wetghtman. 

San Francisco, November 10. een. C. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS DICTIONARY 


Q PEAKING of Becky Sharp, and her contemptuous 


/ treatment of Miss Jemima’s gift of a Johinson’s Dic- 
tionary, we recall how Goldsmith, in his amusing rev- 
erie, saw ejected from the Fame Machine the parcel of 
folios which the very grave personage who had litted 
them into the seat esteemed something valuable to pay 
for coach hire, but which the inquisitorial coachman re- 
jected with scorn, declaring that he had driven his 
goach to the lemplevet Fame, man andeboy, these two 
thousand years, and did not remember to have carried 
but one dictionary in the whole time. It must have 
been the Johnson, then, and no other. “The publication 
of Johnson’s Dictionary,” says Trench, “was undoubted- 
ly the great event in the history of English lexicog- 
faphy. Never before that time had its principles been 
so clearly grasped and so distinctly laid down.” Of the 
doctor's plan and his “noble preface,” Trench says that 
“he was vanquished only by the grandeur of his own 
conception.” As it is a good guess that the number of 
Americans who have read that ‘noble preface” is not 
greater than the total of the reserve of the United 
States army, I will venture to give a few paragraphs: 

“It is the fate of those who toil at the lower employ- 
iiemisvot lite, to be rather drivén iy tie fear of evil, 
Giaieattracten Dy tlle prospect “Onseood, to be exposed 
to censure, without hope of praise, to be disgraced by 
miscarriage, or punished for neglect, where success 
would have been without applause, and diligence with- 
out reward: 

“Among those unhappy mortals is the writer of dic- 
tionaries; whom mankind have [has] considered, not as 
the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer of liter- 
ature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear ob- 
structions from the paths of learning and genius, who 
press forward to conquest and glory, without bestowing 
a smile on the humble drudge that tacilitates their prog- 
ress. livery other author may aspire to praise; the 
lexicographer can only hope to escape reproach, and 
eve: this negative recompense has yet been granted to 
very few.” 

k Saedise 

Stateliness of language scarcely equaled by anything 
but the prayer-book. Johnson was no ordinary com- 
piler, no mere collector of words. He was an author. 
His task, as he understood it, and as it was given to him, 
was to codify the laws of the English language, to pass 
judgment, ex cathedra, upon the words of our speech, 
endorsing these as genuine, and stamping those as 
counterfeit. An impossible task, as now admitted, but 
Mo man in the eighteenth century was better fitted for 
the part of a literary Hercules than Samuel Johnson: 

“When I took the first survey of my undertaking, I 
found our speech copious without order, and energetic 
without rules; wherever I turned my view, there was 
perplexity to be disentangled, and confusion to be regu- 
lated; choice was to be made out of boundless variety, 
without any established principle of selection; adultera- 
tions were to be detected, without a settled test of 
Purity; and modes of expression to be rejected or re- 
ceived, without the suffrages of any writers of classical 
reputation or acknowledged authority.” 

He pleaded with “those whose thoughts have been, 
perhaps, employed too anxiously on verbal singulari- 
ties,’ not to disturb the orthography of their fathers, 
and insisted on steadiness and uniformity. “I am not 
yet so lost in lexicography as to forget that words are 
the daughters of earth, and that things are the sons of 
heaven.” There is a phrase that orators should paste in 
their hats. He continues: “Language is only the in- 
strument of science, and words are but the signs of 
ideas: I wish, however, that the instrument might be 
less apt to decay, and that signs might be permanent, 
like the things they denote.’ The modern reader often 
wishes there were a Johnson today, to say to the coin- 
ers of light words: “Thus far, and no further!” But 
Johnson was no standpatter, no hide-bound protection- 
ist in language. He could see the signs of change as 
well as anyone on the street, or down by the London 
docks: 

“The language most likely to continue long without 
alteration, would be that of the nation raised a little, 
and but a little, above barbarity, excluded from strang- 
ers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniences 
of life; either without books, or, like some of the Medi- 
terranean countries, with very few; men thus busied 
and unlearned, having only such words as common use 
requires, would, perhaps, long continue to express the 
same notions by the same signs. But no such constancy 
can be expected in a people polished by arts, and classed 
by subordination, where one part of the community is 
sustained and accommodated by the labour of the other. 
Those who have much leisure to think, will always be 
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enlarging the stock of ideas, and their increase of 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new 
words.” 

Ah, gentle reader of picture-covered best sellers, think 
not that the digging of etymological roots is without 
romance! Attend thine eye to this: 

“When first I engaged in this work, I resolved to 
leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleased 
myself with the prospect of the hours which I should 
revel away in feasts of literature, the obscure recesses 
oi northern learning which J should enter and ransack, 
the treasures with which I expected every search into 
those neglected mines to reward my labour, and the 
triumph with which I should display my treasures to 
mankind. When I had thus enquired mto the original 
of words, I resolved to show likewise my attention to 
things; to pierce deep into every sign, to enquire the 
nature of every substance of which I inserted thie 
name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly logical, 
and exhibit every production of art or nature in an ac- 
curate description, that my book might be in place of all 
Other dictionaries whether appellative or technical.” 

No wonder he was “vanquished by the grandeur of 
his own conception.” But he quickly saw that the lan- 
guage of a growing people is too strong a force for the 
mind of one man, however learned, to control, and with 
the honesty that made him bluntly confess to the 
woman who asked him how he came to define ‘“pas- 
term as the knee of a horse, that 1t was “lenorance, 
inadain, pire 1@noramee, he declares: 

“But these were the dreams of a poet doomed at last 
to wake a lexicograplier. 1 soon found that it was too 
late to look up instruments, when the work calls for ex- 
ecution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to 
niy task, with those I must finally perform it. To de- 
liberate whenever ! doubted, to enquire whenever | was 
ignorant, wouid have protracted the undertaking with- 
out end, and, perhaps, without much improvement; for 
Tidid net find by my first experiments, that what I had 
not of my own was casily to be obtained; I saw that 
one enquiry only gave occasion for another, that book 
referred to book, that to search was not always to be 
informed; and that thus to pursue perfection, was, like 
the first inhabitants of Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, 
when they had reached the hill where he seemed to rest, 
was still beheld at the same distance from them.” 

oe ae 

Did anyone say that Dr. Johnson lacked humility? 
Confident in his learning, and yet recognizing his linui- 
tations, he was often overbearing in conversation, and 
impatient of correction. But when Boswell complained 
to him that he had humiliated him before company, he 
confessed his error and offered “to make it up in fifty 
times, in any way you like.” But to get back to the 
Dictionary (and I beg the proof-reader to allow the 
word the distinction of the capital letter). There were 
dictionaries, or rather glossaries, before Johnson’s great 
work, and the “inelish Wictionary of which the’ late 
Sir James Murray was the eminent editor, was as much 
more complete and thorough than Johnson's, as his was 
to all that had preceded, but as the pyramids of Egypt 
have been exceeded in height and in magnificence by 
later structures, they still remain, in their ruins, the 
most impressive examples of man’s handiwork. And so 
we look back upon Johnson’s Dictionary as the pyra- 
mid that marks the grandeur of the English language, 
and Samuel Johnson as the Cheops of English letters. 
It is the polished stone taken from that great monu- 
ment that has gone to enrich many of the most elabor- 
ate temples of English erected in our later days. 

The year of the anouncement of the plan of the Dic- 
tionary, 1747, “is distinguished as an epoch,” says Bos- 
well, “the epoch when the arduous and important work 
was announced to the world.” The ordinary historian, 
glancing at the year 1747, ignores the foundation of the 
great monument of the English language, and telis us 
of the naval victories of Anson and Hawke, now for- 
gotten. The industrious Boswell tells us that Dr. Ad- 
ams found him one day busy at his Dictionary (a work 
in which he was practically alone), and asked him how 
he was to get his etymologies. The Doctor pointed to 
his five-foot shelf of authorities, and spoke of a Weich 
gentleman who had just published a collection of Welch 
proverbs. Dr. Adams expressed a doubt regarding 
Johnson’s ability to complete his task in three years, 
and instanced the French Academy, which consisted of 
forty members, and yet took forty years to compile 
their Dictionary. Upon which Johnson reduced piuck, 
patriotism and the pursuit of patronymns to the rule of 
three: “Let us see; forty times forty is sixteen hun- 
dred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman.” That wouldn’t go now, but it went then, 
all right. “With so much ease and pleasantry,’ con- 
tinues his biographer, “could he talk of that prodigious 
labour he had undertaken to execute.” 


* * ok 


In those days the dictionary maker must be safe and 
sane, or what Dickens derided as “Podsnappery.”” There 
must be nothing to bring a blush to the cheek of inno- 
cence. “It is remarkable,” says Boswell, “that he was 
so attentive in the choice of passages in which words 
were authorized, that one may read page after page oi 
his Dictionary with improvement and pleasure; and it 
should not pass unobserved that he has quoted no au- 
thor whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound re- 
ligion and morality.” But however we may smile at the 
smug critics and too-careful censors, we must reverence 
the sincere piety of the man who prayed to his God ior 
support in his labors to the time when he should ren- 
der up at the last day an account of the talent com- 
mitted to him. In the beginning of 1775 he wrote: “I 
now begin to see land, after having wandered, accord- 
ing to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, in this vast sea of 
words. What reception I shall meet with on the shore, 
I] know not. * * * JT hope, however, I hope the 
critics will let me be at peace, for though I do not much 
fear their skill and strength, I am a little afraid of 
myself, and would not willingly feel so much ill will in 
my bosom as literary quarrels are apt to excite.” 

Johnson argued for preparedness in language as well 
as in arms. The Earl of Marchmont was arguing for a 
pronouncing dictionary, on Sheridan’s plan, the correct 
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pronunciation of shibboleth, then as sixteen hundred 
years earlier, distinguishing the Ephraimites from the 
Gileadites. Said Johnson: “Why, sir, consider how 
much easier it 1s to learn language by the ear than by 
any marks. Sheridan’s dictionary may be very well, 
but you cannot carry it about with you: and when you 
want a word you have not the dictionary. It is like 
aman who has a sword that will not draw. It is an 
admirable sword, to be sure; but while your enemy is 
cutting your throat, you are unable to use it. Besides, 
sir, what entitles Sheridan to fix the pronunciation of 
Englishr” An admirable idea. It was the Karl of 
Marchmont, by the way, who noted that Johnson was 
the first to put “Whig” and “Tory” into a dictionary. 
One had to look out for politics in those days, as well 
as national susceptibilities, in words. The Scotch were 
peeved at his definition of “oats.” “And what do you 
think of his definition of ‘excise?’” asked Marchmont. 
“Do you know the history of his aversion to the word 
‘ttanspire 7 tO "escape Prom Secrecy to Notice; a seme 
lately innovated from France, without necessity.’ The 
truth was that Lord Bolinbroke, who left the Jacobites, 
first used it,—therefore it was condemned.” And so 
partizanship can be hidden in a word, as well as shown 
in the wearing of a rose or the sqeezing of an orange. 
x * x 

seventeen hundred and fifty-flve-—you remember 
what Wendell Holmes said: “Georgius Secundus was 
then alive—” et cetera. Several things happened, not 
only the affair of Lisbon town, and not only Braddock’s 
arm was done so brown, but my Lord Chesterfield, left 
without a scalp to his literary crown, so to speak. Dr. 
Johnson got his scalp. It is old stuff, perhaps, the 
Chesterfield letter, but so, for the matter oF that, tame 
Dictionary. “When the Dictionary was ahout to Be 
published,” as Boswell relates, “Lord Chesterficid, who, 
it is said, had flattered himself with expectations that 
Johnson would dedicate the work to him, attempted in 
a courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with 
the sage, conscious, at it should seem, of the old in- 
difference with which he had treated its learned author.” 
Iie spoke of the doctor in terms of exaggerated praise 
and adulation, said that he would surrender all his privi- 
leges in the English language and pay homage to the 
author of the Dictionary of the English Language as 
his dictator and pope. The sage wrote the noble pa- 
tron of literature a letter, “expressed in civil terins, but 
such as might show him that I did not mind wliat he 
said or wrote, and that I had done with him.” It was 
not without dithculty that Boswell induced the doctor 
to let him have a copy of the letter, twenty-six years 
after 1t was written. It is now in the British Museum. 
It reads: 

“My Lord: I have lately been informed, by the pro- 
prietor of the World, that two papers, in which my 
Dictionary is recommended to the publick, were writ- 
ten by your Lordship. To be so distinguished is an 
honour which, being very little accustomed to favours 
from the great, | know not well how to receive, or in 
what terms to acknowledge. 


“When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visit- 
ed your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the most of 
mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself 
Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre:—and that I 
might obtain that regard for which I saw the whole 
world contending; but I found my attendance so little 
encouraged, that neither my pride nor modesty would 
suffer me to continue it. When I had once addressed 
your Lordship in publick, I had exhausted all the art of 
pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I had done all that I could, and no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so littie. 
Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, 
without one act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not 
expect, for | never hadea Patron before. 

“The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, found him a native of the rocks. Is nota Patrom 
my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and when he has at last 
reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed 
till IT am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it; till 1 am known, and do 
not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not 
to confess obligation where no benefit has been re- 
ceived, or to be unwilling that the publick should con- 
sider me as owing that to a Patron, which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myself, 

“Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be pos- 
sible, with fess, for I have been long wakened from that 
dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, my Lord. Your Lordship’s most hum- 
ble, most obedient servant, 

' “SAM. JOHERSOn, 
*K 

This letter, says Thomas Seccomb, in his “Age of 
Johnson,” is not animated by a tone of indignant moral 
reproof (like Benke’s ‘Letter to a Noble Lord, or Haz- 
litt's to Gifford, or Cowper’s ‘Valediction’), but as a 
polite and overwhelming snub administered by a poor 
scholar to a great noble it has never been approached, 
and it marks a new era in the story of literary self- 
help. It is Literature’s Declaration of Independence. 

We will take leave of the doctor with a glimpse of 
his more pleasing and human side. for, literary lion as 
he was, he was intensely human. John Gilbert Cooper 
related that, soon after the publication of his Diction- 
ary, Garrick, being asked by Johnson what people said 
of it, told him, among other animadversions, it was ob- 
jected that he cited authorities which were beneath the 
dignity of such a work, and mentioned Richardson. 
“Nay,” said Johnson, “I have done worse than that, 
I have citied thee, David.” JOT BRAMHALL 
Chicago, November 8, 1915. 
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Britishers After Harry Carr 


Whew! but Harry Carr is catching it. Yet what 
could Harry expect in view of the freedom of expres- 
sion he has allowed himself in his comments on the 
British race. There has been a remarkably torrid tone 
about those letters of criticism from readers which I 
am glad to see the Times has had the good grace to 
print. I fear that Harry, in reaching his conclusions, 
has not taken into consideration the strain under which 
every public official in Europe must be laboring, fol- 
lowing a year of anxiety over the greatest conflict of 
history, or he would not be so prone to attribute to a 
nation which is fighting for its life the same attitude, 
perhaps, assumed by a curt subordinate official. To in- 
sinuate that the British Empire would have taken his 
watch had it been new is, of course, piffle and, doubt- 
less, Harry intended it to be considered mere airy 
persiflage, but it was expecting too much of human 
nature to think that Englishmen would let it pass un- 
challenged. I hear many expressions of regret that 
Harry should have been so precipitate in his judgments, 
considering the brief time he was abroad. But regard 
his opinions as one may, there is no denying that Harry 
Carr has written many entertaining letters since he left 
Los Angeles to get a personal taste of the war. 


Lady Gregory Meets a Kindred Spirit 


Whatever is best in California folk-lore was enibodied 
by John Steven McGroarty in the “Mission Play” and 
it was quite fitting that Lady Augusta Gregory should 
have seen this western pageant, as she did Friday after- 
noon when, I understand, she was delighted with_the 
novel dramatic exposition of California which it offers. 
Lady Gregory was the first person to give an impetus 
to the use of folk-lore on the Irish stage and it is not- 
able that both she and John McGroarty are of the Celtic 
race. I hear the Mission Play author has been working 
on another pageant-drama which is to embody the ro- 
mance of pagan Ireland and that he conferred with 
Lady Gregory over its possibilities. 


Midwick’s New Glee Club 


How the activities of Midwick Country Club do 
multiply! No want but is anticipated! There are oc- 
casions when nothing will add to the gaiety of an in- 
formal club gathering like a lively song and quietly, 
without forethought, there has come into cxistence at 
Midwick an inofficial organization that is now known 
as the “Glee Club” and which, I will wager, is the most 
distinguished musical organization, considering its 
members apart from their vocal entangiements, te be 
found in the west. This array of talent includes, | am 
told, Don O'Melveny, id Groenendyke, Lloyd Macy, 
Rufus J. Spalding. John B. Miller and Hugn Stewart. 
How well that list looks, either in Musical America or 
in Bradstreets! 


Sauerwein’s Paintings at Auction 
Five years alter the death of that lamented painter 


of the colorful west. Frank P,. Sauerwein, his paintings 
are to be put up for sale at auction, I hear, to pay the 
inheritance tax to settle his estate. Frank Sauerwein 
was one of the most unusual artists the west ever i- 
spired and that he was a conscientious one was shown 
when he destroyed all the paintings he had made pre- 
vious to 1900, determined that he would be remembered 
only by his best work. Frederick L. Gay, who is Sauer- 
wein’s executor, will lave the paintings auctioned off 
at the Kanst gallery Monday morning. 1 trust they 
will bring the prices their merits deserve. 





Proximo Club’s Advance List 


Profit and pleasure seems to be the moito of the 
Proximo Club, to judge from the interesting programs 
which its president, William A. Spalding, announces 
for meetings in the near future. Last night Judge 
William A. Cheney talked on Materlinck’s “The Un- 
known Guest” and an idea of the diversity of the club’s 
interests may be gathered from the announcement that 
President Millspaugh will tell of the Normal School 
at the club luncheon at the Westminster next Friday. 
Other events of the near future will be a discussion 
of schools by County Superintendent Mark Keppel De- 
cember 3, and an address by President Paul Shoup of 
the Pacific Electric December 10 on “Big Problems 
of Transportation for Los Angeles County and South- 
ern California.” Mr. Shoup is the one man in this sec- 
tion who can do that subject justice and his remarks 
should draw the whole club membership. 





Continued San Diego Fair Assured 


Although at this writing all the guarantce fund asked 
of Los Angeles for the continuing of the San Diego fair 
in 1916 has not been secured, the deficit is so smail that 
it is practically assured the amount will be forthcoming 
and the beautiful exposition city on the hills Greoan 
Diego will continue to delight California visitors for 
another year. 1 congratylate President Buila of the 
Chamber of Commerce and his able associates on the 
remarkable success that has attended them in their 
efforts to raise $150,000 foi this laudable purpose. The 
feat was no easy one, all things considered. Sylvester 


Weaver, chairman of the ways and means committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. has a plan of reaching 
all the concerns of means in; Los Angeles which have 
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not already contributed and it is likely that shortly 
after this issue of The Graphic reaches its readers the 
fund will be completely subscribed. Los Angeles 1s to 
have five members on the reorganized board of direc- 
tors of the fair and I understand that to enable Los 
Angeles county to have a direct check on the $35,000 
which it subscribed Chairman Pridham of the board of 
supervisors will be named as one of these five. At this 
writing the other selections have yet to be made but 
that the Chamber will recognize the work of its presi- 
dent by naming him as one of the remaining four is a 
logical conclusion. 


How Not to Do It 

“Coronation of Jap Ruler is Simple, August,’ read an 
Examiner headline which I submit as the acme of what 
not to say. The one piece of American and English 
poor taste which the Japanese particularly abhor is be- 
ing referred to as “Japs” and to apply this to their 
Mikado is especially distasteful. Besides, the Emperor 
is not crowned, so coronation is a misnomer. The con- 
struction of the headline would indicate that the Ex- 
aminer has imported a copyreader from the Tribune 
since the sloppy style of filling out by the use of two 
adjectives separated by a comma has long been popular 
on the Earl sheet. 


Graffs to Go East for Long Stay 

There will be a familiar and welcome face missing at 
the meetings of the Sunset Club this winter, for Judge 
M. L. Graff and his accomplished wife are to leave next 
week for the east, where they will remain for a number 
of months, possibly for a year. The judge has a num- 
ber of important cases to attend to in the east and Mrs. 
Graff will pursue her musical studies in New York 
while he is devoting himself to his legal duties. 





Author White Under Fire 

San Francisco does not like the picture of Vigilante 
doings which Stewart Edward White has drawn in his 
latest story, “She Gray Dawn,” recently completed in 
a weekly periodical and which is now out in book form. 
Our old friend “The Knave” calls the story “just a re- 
cital of incidents. It is fair to say the historic color 1s 
good.” On the other hand, T. F. Bonnet of Town 
Topics says the author’s “history is not above criticism, 
his estimates of historical characters are often faulty. 
The closing chapters of the story are a hodge-podge of 
shrieking melodrama, improbability, incoherence and 
bad writing.’ Bonnet relates that as he stood before 
the picture of the Santa Barbara novelist painted by 
our own Rob Wagner and which hangs in the Palace 
of Fine Arts at the exposition he overheard one person 
say, “That’s White. Looks very swagger in_his riding 
togs, doesn’t he?” to which the reply was “Yes, but he 
came an awful cropper in ‘The Gray Dawn." It seems 
to me that to San Francisco was given an opportunity 
of living through a period of real melo-drama that 1s 
eranted to but few cities and that writers describing, 
even inadvertently, those gorgeous days should be ac- 
claimed instead of scolded. 


Memorial to Albert G. Spalding 


What a fine collection of tributes to the memory of 
a worthy man is that which has been assembled and 
aublished in the memorial edition of the “Spalding 
Store News!” How great was the hold of Albert G. 
Spalding upon the affections of the American people 1s 
shown by the editorial utterances of many of the lead- 
ing papers of the country which have been republished 
in the pamphlet. I was delighted to see reproduced 
a picture of the baseball player taken in 1879; themyear 
when I first made his acquaintance. He was indeed a 
handsome inan, in addition to being one of unusual 
abilities and great personal magnetism. He was from 
Rockford on the Rock River; I from Oregon, twenty 
miles below the Winnebago county seat in northern 
Illinois. 


No Public Office in His 


Jackson A. Graves advises me that I did not under- 
stand him aright last week when I thought he side- 
stepped my inquiry as to whether or not he was a can- 
didate for United States senator from California and 
I hasten to set the esteemed banker right. He is em- 
phatic in his statement of his position, witich@is: 1 
have never sought this, nor any other office. I am not 
now, never have been and never will be a candidate for 
United States senator.” This would seem to indicate 
that there is one less Republican candidate in the field 
than the wise ones thought. From the viewpoint of 
members of that party this is to be regretted, for Jack- 
son A. Graves is distinctly of senatorial caliber. 


Come Through, Bobby 


Occasionally, it is necessary to go far afield to ob- 
tain local news. I learn from a New York paper that 
“the dramatic rights of Nina Wilcox Putnam’s “The 
Impossible Boy’ have been bought by Mr. Morosco, 
who will have the book made into a starring vehicle for 
Peggy O’Neil. The play will be presented in Los An- 
weles in November.” November is well on its way. 
Why this secrecy on the part of Bobby Yost, who puts 
things in the paper for Oliver Morosco? Is it possible 


that our New York contemporary meant November, 
1916? 


Ripley’s Advice to Youth 

In Chicago two weeks ago the dean of American rail- 
way men, President E. P, Ripley of the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, celebrated his seventieth birthday at a gathering 
attended by most of the leading officials of his road as 
well as by many of their competitors. At about the 
same time President Ripley granted a newspaper inter- 
view, really a notable thing for him to do since he is 
easy for newspaper men to approach but hard to per- 
suade to talk. I have been interested in the successful 
transportation man’s idea of how he reached his com- 
manding position. “Work, hard work, and making your 
eimplover’s interests your own.” There, in a nut shell, 
is the business gospel of E. P. Ripley, who believes, and 
rightly, that the opportunities for the young man of to- 
day are as great as when he himself started out carry- 
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ing bundles for a drygoods firm in Boston, shortly after 
the war. Ripley was made president of the Santa Fe 
system in 1896, when it was in the hands of a receiver. 
Today, it is the model for many of the other roads of 
the country. No wonder railroad officials were delight- 
ed to honor the man who accomplished that commercial 
miracle. His advice the youth of the land would do well 
to heed. 


Banana Pie as Brain Food 


One of Bruce Bliven’s student reporters on the col- 
lege paper at the University of Southern California has 
been conducting a “muck-raking” probe into the diet 
of his fellows and has discovered that banana pie 1s re- 
garded as a brain food at the institution. More of this 
particular delicacy is consumed at the college cafeteria, 
this reporter learned, than any other article of pastry. 
Spaghetti is likewise popular, the investigator reports. 
I understand that the college cafeteria is maintained 
by the university to furnish food to the undergraduates 
practically at cost and is patronized by most of them 
for their luncheons, at which time one person 1s fed 
every five seconds. The cafeteria helpers are students 
who are working their way through college. 


Arthur Kinney’s Notable Display 


That was a notable display of the manufacturing re- 
sources of Lis Angeles which was gathered at the 
Chamber of Commerce this week by Arthur W. Kinney, 
comnuissioner of the industrial bureau of that organiza- 
tion, and one likely to be an eyeopener to many people 
who have lived here so long they have lost track of the 
commercial growth of the city. Everything from auto 
wheels to orange marmalade was put on exhibition, the 
large room adjoining Mr. Kinney’s office and practically 
all the chamber’s spacious balcony being required for 
the displays. Attendants from each exhibiting concern 
were present to explain the merits of their particular 
product. So great was the interest in the “New Indus- 
tries Exhibition” as it was called, that the original dates 
of display were extended several days to gratify the 
thousands who procrastinated in visiting it. 


News Froin Home 


Doubtless, there are thousands of persons in Los An- 
geles who eagerly scan their old home papers every 
week, or mayhap every day, for bits of news of old 
friends. I wonder how many of them are as well re- 
warded in finding diversion as was Judge Leon Moss 
this week when he discovered the following interesting 
and important information on the front page of the 
paper published in his old home town in Illinois: 


pike Drs. Welch removed a bad ingrowing toe nail for 
Miss Gladys Noel Saturday morning.” 


Will Anderson’s Latest 

Will H. Anderson has been doing the exposition at 
San Francisco this week and whatever benefits he may 
have derived from that gorgeous show, at least, he has 
learned a new word on his northern visit. Will is kind 
enough to pass on to me this addition to his vocabulary. 
It is from the Call, contained in a dispatch describing 
the defeat of the U. S. C. football team by Oregon last 
Monday. The writer—I agree with Will’s opinion that 
he was probably a cub—relates that the northerners 
“battered the Southern line unmercilessly.” That must 
have been a terrible attack, if it was as bad as it sounds. 


Laughlin Theater Long Beach Gem 


I motored down to Long Beach last Monday evening 
to attend the opening of the Laughlin Theater than 
which Los Angeles and surrounding cities have noth- 
ing to equal. The enterprise has an air of the metro- 
politan about it and the unctuous Manager Levy, who ts 
a combination of the late Will Wyatt and Len. E. 
Behymer, looms large with affability for the welfare of 
his guests. He delivered himself of his policy for the 
conduct of the house and was followed by the mayor of 
Long Beach who dwelt with emphasis on the fact tlie 
only wholesome and clean plays would be produced. 
Considered as an ensemble much deserved credit must 
be accorded Irving G. Gill, the architect. He has 
evolved a sane, wholesome structure which, it is to be 
hoped is the forerunner of many more such simple and 
attractive little theaters. To place the color scheme in 
harmony Raymond C. Gould has blended soft, yet bril- 
liant tones of orange‘and purple, and in his curtain has 
given us an entirely new thought ot decorative values. 
To Homer Laughlin, Jr., belongs high praise for the 
initiative which has given us those ten sterling murals, 
the work of Hanson Puthoff. In these, Mr. Puthoff has 
engrafted the spirit of California. They are splendid as 
seen in their respective niches and they are certain to 
stamp this theater one of the show places of the south- 
west. 


Same Name, Different Poetry 


There must be something in a name. Here is John 
McGroarty of Alameda writing poetry—-no, let me 
rather say verse—in the Oakland Tribune. I[t cannot 
be our own John Steven McGroarty, he who created the 
‘Mission Play, because I have not heard of John Steven 
removing to Alameda and, anyhow, I find more con- 
clusive proof that it is not he when [ read the verse. 
The Alameda McGroarty invokes the muse to voice that 
ancient lament of his townsmen against the S. P. ferry- 
boats and their landing place in San [‘rancisco. 





“Markets for the swelling volume of German manu- 
factured goods, greater each year by the amount pro- 
duced by a new generation of efficient hands, Germany 
is seeking; markets in which she may continue to sell 
at a profit indefinitely, and so ward off that readjust- 
ment of German industry which must involve consid- 
erable, even thotigh temporary, suffering to many of 
her people and so invite emigration.’ Shades ot ‘Tirm- 
othy Dwight and Mark Hopkins! This is “English as 
she is wrote’ by a down-to-dats, abroac-educated 
American University professor! As Mrs. Daskam 
Bacon’s Bobbert said, “Uncle Frank isn't a wise man, 
he’s a p’fessor in a college. 
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EXAMPLES OF ROOKWOOD WARE TO BE SEEN AT THE MABEL WATSON STUDIO, PASADENA 


By Beatric de Lack Krombach 
page > to analyze the modern school 


after viewing the 78 canvases hung, 
and to remain through the month, in the 
fine arts gallery at Exposition Park one 
is limited, for the showing includes only 
the work of three painters. One from 
the middle west, and two who live in our 
northern environs. Collectively consid- 
ered these canvases, while relatively dif- 
ferent in expression, have the same basic 
principle in their development, the char- 
acter of the elements rather than the sub- 
ject matter itself is depicted. 

Insofar as argument of this school is 
to be determined pro and con, let me 
say a word. What have we gained by 
the elimination of “charm” and “pretti- 
ness’ from canvas expression? Has the 
depiction of sensation as against the in- 
ertia of yesterday made the canvases 
more vital? Characterization, as ex- 
pressed in the portrayal of the elements 
of emotion, is an abstract beauty, the de- 
velopment of an inner vision. The solid- 
ity of those latter days, in its tendency 
to disclose the realistic, was merely a 
direct synthesis of interpretation. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself, which 
is to be preferred? One readily concedes 
first place to sensation, in its larger 
meaning, in all consideration of the at- 
tributes of life. Why, therefore, not in- 
corporate it into brush presentment? 

In this time of greater materialisin the 
reflex effect of such a factor is invaluable 
—in fact indisputable. So, than, Provi- 
dence for the emotional—remember 1 
did not say the sensational—in art! 
When this form of interpretation makes 
the mind the accessory to the fact, makes 
it serve as the functioning element only, 
if cannot set art at an unbalanced angele. 
Praise for or against it, however. must 
be accorded on the ratio of intelligence 
displayed in the depiction. Mind in art 
expression should be a force of control, 
not its master. Such force, plus the im- 
petus of inspiration, can never be sensa- 
tional. One cannot reiterate too fre- 
quently what a direct antithesis emo- 
tional art is to sensational art such as de- 
veloped by cubists, futurists, and the 
other ultra cults. I believe in modern 
interpretation when it is sane and does 
uot entirely vitiate the substance of the 
matter presented. 

This point considered one is compelled 
to call attention to the vital impression 
made by the direct advance accomplished 
in the understanding of color and its sub- 
tlety. For if the modernist has achieved 
anything beyond the academician, it is 
his development, nay a more forceful 
word is necessary, this understanding of 
the mechanics of colors. Salient are the 
values in the contrast of colors. How 
many truly understand and appreciate 
the modicum of proportion there is in its 
modification and moderation? The use 
of its qualitv as it prepares light and air? 
Have you thought that color in its rela- 
tion to light is like ordinary sound com- 
pared with the cadences of melody? 
Color has hues, tints and shades and 
these have true and false notes. Pigment 
is a composite of these elements and to 
make its application subtle knowledge 
and understanding of its limitation are 
essential. To repeat, the modernist has 
found color, for he plavs melodies with 
it upon his canvases. Thev bring joy tc 
the beholder, for where cadences prevail 
there are alwavs attentive, happv people. 

Thoughts such as these crowd in upon 
one when viewing the exhibition at Ex- 
position Park, but in a degree thev strike 
upon less fertile ground. for there is 
lacking the finesse of quality. Crudities 
such as one experiences in analvzing the 
beginnings of an experiment are felt 
Phese three artists do not represent the 
more dennite development of this new 
torr of brush" intespretation. To speak 
dap tiem on their sequence—of naming in 
the cataloeue: Terome S. Blunts. 3 
searcher for truth. He is an excellent 
draughtsman. though he at times be- 





comes totally unconscious of planes and 
values. He leaves the joining stitches 
of his technique too bare, in other words 
he has not found his leaven. As a color- 
ist he is individual, but many times makes 
me think of squirmy things, especially 
when he attempts to essay shadows and 
reflections. His water often is woolly, at 
times even like fibroid and his textural 
stretches are many times too much for 
even the strongest imagist. 

Anne M. Bremer is startling at times, 
viz: in her still life. Understanding of 
texture from her brush is well expressed; 
one has but to look at the bowl in the 
above to appreciate this fact. Her values 
in form and modeling are, however, at 
fault. I do not feel that she has en- 
tirely encompassed the subject of de- 
sign, nor docs she understand truly what 
the decorative quality of a picture must 
express. Harmonies of objective planes 
as they relate to story telling are an art 
in themselves. Many fine colorists have 
yet to find understanding in this direc- 
tion. 

Henry Varman Poor, art director of 
Stanford University, gives one many sen- 
sations. Primarily, one is puzzled at his 


of thirty-five compositions include vari- 
ous stages in development. One almost 
feels his breaking away from the rudi- 
mentary art he was taught and sees his 
first attempt as the impressionist in “Rue 
Bonaparte, Ajaccio.” It is much like an 
old Flemish tapestry atmospherically. It 
might have been executed fifty years ago 
when viewed for its color scheme, but its 
technical development bespeaks its mod- 
ermity. “The Laborers, Corsica,” is de- 
veloped with like interpretative values, 
but crude drawing and modeling throw 
it out of focus. “Autumn Woods,” a 
study in rich, warm tones in vital con- 
trasts virily sets forth his color sense, 
but the composition is dense and has no 
direct vibration. It is too inclosed. Even 
a wood cannot so shut out atmcesphere. 
Carrying qualilies make “Michigan 
Wood,” a mass of mosaic tones piled on 
much as were the squares of grandmoth- 
ers cosy quilt—unusual. It is not un- 
sightly, but it tequires imagination to 
find the woods. ‘This proves my con- 
tention that this artist has not found 
himself, for with a little more effort it 
might have been an exceptional canvas. 
Mr. Bium is also tond of the spot 





Is he attempting to be individual 


aii. 
or ultra sensational? If the former there 
is distinction in his composition, which 
has fine story telling qualities, but, alas, 
too much askew are his ideas concerning 
tone harmonies. Color seems to lose by 
his application of it. He takes all the 
joy out of it. His values in contrast are 
poorly related. There is an uneven bal- 
ance in his planes and modeling. Pos- 
sibly, it is because his eye is not true 
that he fails in this appreciation. The 
modern French school seems to have had 
its influence in his development. This 
quality is particularly noted in his land- 
scapes. His understanding for their pro- 
portion seems more pronounced, though 
they display acutely the same ignorance 
of light and air quality. In a sense, his 
canvases are atmospheric; one has but 
to look at “My Daughter Sleeping,” to 
become aware of this fact, but they do 
not vibrate too pleasing a auality. One 
is not stirred to go back and look again. 

All in all, judging the exhibition as an 
ensemble, it is convincing in that it 
brings home to us the fact of a vital move 
to a greater individuality and distinction 
in canvas art—a greater striving for self- 
expression that will stamp the, modern 
artist as a non-composite. The effect of 
the academic period was that of a com- 
pound strata of thought. Viewing the 
work of any one artist would immedi- 
ately designate the school of his learning. 
Today, and in the days to come, while 
the essentials may depict the same char- 
acter of emotion, there will be much di- 
versity in the form of the rhythm with 
which it is expressed. Those others did 
not know how to interpret the rhythm 
and movement possible in tone valuation. 

To avoid over-crowding this review I 
shall speak onlv of Jerome S. Blum’s 
eanvases, Miss Bremer and Mr. Poor to 
be reseived for next week. His exhibit 
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stroke, which he cleverly applies with his 
palette knife. That is why “Railway 
Crossing,” which designated place J 
failed to find a record of, is a fair ex- 
ample of the post-impressionist school. 
“The End of the Fete, Paris,” and others 
too numerous to mention are of like 
caliber. As a painter of portraits he ex- 
hibits fine understanding for flesh values. 
“Fisher Boy,” the only example of this 
character exhibited, has also excellent 
portrait qualities and is by contrast most 
simply treated, and consistently ex- 
pressed. His attempts to interpret the 
Grand Canyon are absolutely impossible, 
though that in the mood of “Moonlight” 
is understandable. He appears in these 
to be searching for extremes. Least 
comprehensible is the “View of.Grand 
Canyon.” Who ever saw such slabs cf 
color? for no texture quality represents 
the stone ledges. “Between Two Trees” 
has extreme rawness of tone, but is more 
draughtsmanlike in development. Still 
life he has studied and developed with 
success, In these he shows the diversity 
of his talents to advantage. That of 
“Zumats” igs a most complete canvas. 
There is reserve in its handling. “The 
Red Pot” is also representative, but the 
floral arrangement is not so good. In 
his genres the people are types—of that 
there can be no question. The foreign 
atmosphere of their setting is distinctly 
in evidence. The crudeness of the colors 
used in their development, however, 
makes many of them poor creations 
They are also a trifle monotonous as they 
do not vary sufficiently in subject mat- 
ter. See one and you see all. Marines 
are, as I have experienced before, his 
most impossible canvases. The drawing 
of his boats is poetic. but under the in- 
fluence of the remainder of the composi- 
tion often lose their excellent values. 
To complete the arraignment of his 


into the form of a cone. 


work, he deserves commendation in thut 
he is driving his desires home. What his 
ultimate goal may be it is difficuit to 
prophecy, but did he let his intelligence 
hold his emotions more keenly, and let 
them go hand in hand with his ideas and 
connect them more sanely with his pal- 
ette, what a fine p inter he would. be. 
ra 

Preachers and poets have made the 
potter's wheel their text, for the “throw- 
ing’ of a vase is nigh unto magic. Have 
you watched the potter as first he beat 
his clay, pounding part of his spirit into 
the mould? It is a sight once witnessed, 
always remembered! Many times he 
cuts it, and again moulds it that it may 
be entirely homogeneous. This mass he 
throws on a central revolving disc or 
wheel and with his two hands presses it 
The disc still 
revolving, he places his thumb at the 
center of the cone and, gently steadying 
it with his other hand, permits the clay 
to flow between the thumb and fingers. 
As it seeks relief from pressure it flows 
upward, continually mounting higher and 
thinner and forming the walls of the ves- 
sel. No art seems more truly creative. 
With the slightest change of mood or 
move of the finger another form is born. 
Tt is in this creative art that Rookwood 
ware excels. Beneath its brilliant sur- 
faces it reveals the very poetry of life. 
Connoisseurs treasure early and fine 
specimens, for they are rare today. 

When pottery making became the 
craze in 1880 several women of Cincin- 
nati began making experiments. One of 
them, Mrs. Marie Longworth Storer, 
built a pottery of her own. She called it 
“Rookwood,” naming it for her father’s 
country place near that city. Her at- 
tempts to use the Ohio valley clay and 
build it into a purely American product 
were entirely successful. More so than 
all the others she was original in going 
further by applying color decorations in 
the materials before they were fired and 
glazed. In the begining many processes 
were worked out. In place of importing 


foreign decorators with fixed methods 
she gathered about her a staff of Ameri- 
can artists and solved her own problems. 
Year after year they progressed, master- 
the 


ing new decorative medium and 
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Joint exhibition canvases of Jerome 
Blum, Anne Bremer and Henry V. 
Poor—Museum Art Gallery. 


Frank W. Cuprien—i14 marines— 
Kanst Gallery, 854 South Hill. 


Hanson Puthoff and Granville Red- 
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evolving a technique of their own while 
unfolding a style which was _ abso- 
lutely individual to this were. Today, 
they sign each object and the value 1s 
placed on the quality of the work of the 
artist. 


Were one to enter the studios of the 
pottery today at Eden Park, as it over- 
looks Cincinnati, he would find a piace 
ablaze with blendings of tints whose 
richness, warmth and brilliancy mingle 
with vibrating elements and set it all 
atune. Olives, russets and yellows pre- 
dominate and make subtle appeal to the 
lover of the tenuous in art expression. 
The power of the backgrounds completes 
the harmony. In the finer specimens the 
subject is treated with rare delicacy of 
feeling and suggestion and many present 
a creative power found only in concep- 
tions on canvas. Filtering light effects 
are pertinently visible in those modeled 
of more recent years. It is the under- 
glaze, so wonderfully perfected, which 
creates this effect. The secret of this 
method lies in the manner in which the 
decorations are applied. While the clay 
is yet damp. and before the first firing, 
the over-glaze is added, and, later, each 
piece receives its second firing. 


It is interesting to drift back into the 
process of their creation for a moment. 
The artist works by faith, letting his 
imagination have full play, after the mind 
thas formed the picture. Then he applies 
his colors. In developing them they ap- 
pear more conspicuous than in the fin- 
ished product. Strangely unfamiliar they 
often appear in tone, and the artist must 
trust to chance that they produce the 
right effect. Fire in burning on the glaze 
plays strange pranks and not seldom de- 
stroys entirely a choice creation. Or 
again, the colors take badly and the effect 
may be wholly absent, or a blemish ren- 
der the object well-nigh valueless. At 
times, an especially fine piece is broken 
and occasionally a hastily constructed 
object has been known to reveal quali- 
ties never before dreamed of. This sets 
the artist thinking and he begins a new 
journey of experiment which may result 
in innumerable discoveries. 


Early expressions were in rich tma- 
hogany tones showing iridescent golden 
lights and are choice developments in this 
ware. ‘The marines are particularly beau- 
tiful in this tone. The action of the sea 
seems visible and eyrie forms traverse 
intervening spaces. The mahogany 
monochromes have been the delight of 
the collectors of the past decade. 

Since the native clays have inclined 
from the earlier yellows, browns and 
reds, larger and rnore varied tones values 
have been made possible. The harmomies 
in pale blue and green came next and 
are still much in vogue. These are cliar- 
acterized by a limpid, opalescent, sea 
ereen effect. A favorite decoration is of 
fish moving under water. In floral de- 
sign under this glaze, blues, yellows and 
at times reds are used. “Iris” is another 
type with deliciously tender and suggest- 
ive color effects under a brillant white 
glaze. Its variety of tones is practically 
unlimited, and its quality has a mellow- 
ness that marks it from other wares. 
There are “mat glazes” with and without 
painting, suggestive of flowing enamels, 
but shoving a mat texture. Another type 
is the conventional ol this same class. 
They show fat decorations rather than 
naturalistic treatment, and reflect an im- 
portant movement in modern art. Still 
another development is the “incised mat 
elaze”’ which derives its name from the 
incised decorations aud coines in mono- 
tone and two-tone effects. “Modeled mat 
elazes’ are much in demand for lamp 
bases. They have a particular richness 
of color in combination with a softness 
of texture and modeled decoration. All 
of these glazes were given awards at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904. “Vellum 
Ware” is, as its name implies. of refined 
texture and color. It is devoid of luster 
and without dryness and has the effect of 
an old parchment. Its quality retains for 
the artists all those elements hitherto 
only possible of development under a 
brilliant glaze. This has been the more 
important note in the evolution of Rook- 
wood ware. 

All of these fine types can be seen at 
the Mabel Watson studio on East Colo- 
rado street in Pasadena. There she has 
an exhibition of unusual merit. All 
shapes and styles are included. Such 
gifts for remembrance of the holiday 
time are exceptionally valuable to col- 
lectors of art objects. They are within 
the reach of all tastes and demands. 
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Willard Huntington Wright in the cur- 
rent issue of ‘‘The Forum” attacks most 
vigilantly the collection displaved on the 
walls of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. He says there are only ten 
first-class works shown, and asserts that 
fifty per cent of the others are worthless; 
also that “not one great school is shown 
to advantage by a comprehensive seiec- 
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All great truths, sad 
as such conditions may appear when 
read in cold type. Thinking New York- 
ers have talked among themselves oi this 
non-direction in the gathering of the 
works of art of this institution, but no 
one heretofore has dared to spout about 
it. His criticism of the lack of copies, 
where it is not possible to acquire the 
originals, is also well taken. Ail types 
can be represented in any collection by 
this maner of reproduction. Read the 
article; it is full of wholesome sugges- 
tion and should be of service to other 
cities that are either gathering or re- 
arranging their exhibits. We, too, may 
benefit by the information set forth. 


“Fe 


tion of canvases.” 


Hanson Puthoff’s murals were placed 
and shown in their niches at the open- 
ing of the Homer Laughlin Theater at 
Long Beach last Monday evening. As 
they are seen under special hidden search- 
lights their value is much enhanced and 
California’s spirit radiates an atmosphere 
of dignity to the place. 


Maurice Braun was in town for a day 
this last week on his way from the San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Soon the rooms of the California Art 
Club in the Normal School will be ready 
for the one man shows the club is plan- 
ning. 

a x *k x 

Frank William Cuprien’s exhibit of 
fourteen new marines opens at the Kanst 
Gallery Tuesday, November 16. Mon- 
day the sale of the Sauerwein canvases 
is to be held at this gallery. 


Luvena Buchanan, who came _ here 
from Chicago to execute the murals for 
the Barbara Worth Hotel at Ef Centro 
is established in town at a studio at 1945 
Magnolia avenue. She plans an exhibi- 
tion at one of the galleries shortly. 





“Crusade of Children” at Christ Church 

Gabriel Pierce’s “Children’s Crusade” 
will be given its grst public production 1n 
Los Angeles next Thursday night at 
Christ church under the direction ol 
Archibald Sessions. Mr. Sessions and 
his assisting artists gave this work two 
years ago before the Friday Morning 
club, at which time, of course, the at- 
tendance was limited to club members. 
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Henri La Bonte, Tenor 


Now the general public may have the op- 
portunity of hearing this magnificent 
composition from the pen of one of the 
most prominent writers of the modern 
French school. It is a musical legend in 
four parts, dealing with the story of the 
fafiatical crusade of children in the 
period of the Holy Wars, for the recov- 
ery from the hands of the Saracens of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The 
part of the blind child, “Alain.” who 
alone reecives the spiritual vision of the 
glory of Christ, will be sung by Mrs. 
Catherine Shank; the role of “Allys” by 
Mrs. Bertha Winslow Vaughn; the “Nar- 
rator”’ by Henri La Bonte, tenor; the 
“Old Sailor” by Joseph Porter, bass; and 
the “Voice from on High” by Fred Mc- 
Pherson. The mothers and solo quar- 
tette voices will be presented by Mrs. 
MacDonald Patterson, Miss Ethel Best, 
Mrs. Norman Robinson, Mrs. Ciefa 
Brownrigz and Mrs. Minnie Hance. 
Fifty children will sing the juvenile parts 
and the choir of Christ church the other 
choruses. Miss Myrtle Oullet will play 
the harp accompaniments and Mr. Ses- 
sions will be at the organ. 


Among the Rand McNally publica- 
tions in preparation for the coming fall 
is “The Pirates of the Sky,” a nove! by 
Stephen Gaillard which promises to 
bring much fame to its author. Mr. 
Gaillard is a Chicago writer who has 
hitherto confined his writings to news- 
paper serials. This is his first com- 
plete novel in book form. 
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Mme. Alys Larreyne in Recital 


Madame Alys Larreyne, prima donna 
soprano of the Paris Grand Opera who 
has already taken a firm hold on the 
affections of Los Angeles music lovers 
will give a concert in the grand ball room 
of the Hotel Alexandria the evening of 
Thursday, November 18. Alys Larreyne 
is an American, born in Illinois, and she 
claims New York as her home. At an 
earlv age she went abroad and while vis- 
iting in Rome she met the famous tenor, 
Tamagno, at a soiree given by Signora 
Cola Sebasti. Struck by the sweetness of 
her voice and her personal beauty, the 
tenor encouraged the girl to study and 
himself undertook the development of 
her voice. Unfortunately, her studies 
were interrupted by the death of Ta- 
magno, but he left the inspiration and 
encouragement which stimulated her to 
work lard to attain the career he felt was 





in store for her. Madame Larreyne con- 
tinued her studies in Rome with Signora 
Falchi, later with Frau Organi and Frau 
von Schuch of Dresden and finished with 
de Reszke in Paris, “finishing” by no 
means implying that she considered her 
musical education complete for like all 
ereat artists she works extremely hard 
and is most conscientious and ambitious. 
Madame Larreyne, naturally, has made 
many influential friends. Massenet, one 
of them, advised her and coached her in 
his own works. Grieg and his wife were 
among her intimate friends. The Amert- 
can girl first came into prominence in 
the London summer season of 1909 when 
she gave at Bechstein Hall an interest- 
ing concert of vocal compositions by 
royal composers, including the Prince 
Consort, the Princess Henry of Baiten- 
burg, the German emperor and the duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, as well as a group 
of early ballads, the work of kings long 
dead. The young singer received the 
honor of a “command” to sing before the 
late King Edward. Following this ap- 
pearance she filled engagements in Paris, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Monte Carlo 
and Berlin. While at The Hague she had 
the distinction of creating Madame But- 
terfly and was highly praised by Puccini, 
the composer. Then she made her debut 
at the Paris Opera in the arduous part of 
Elsa in “Lohengrin.” The French pa- 
pers were full of praise for the voice and 
beauty of “La jeune Miss Yankee,” as 
they called her. Her extreme fairness 
and beauty made her an ideal Elsa and 
evoked a storm of applause on her first 
entrance, but it was soon evident that she 
did not rely on her beauty alone for 
success. Her magnificent voice, won- 
derfully expressive acting and personal 
charm made a_ profound impression. 
Among the numbers that Madame Lar- 
reyne will give Thursday night will be 
the Jewel Song from “Faust” and an aria 
from “Migron” with flute and harp obli- 
gato. She will also give songs by 
Tecocq, Massenet. Revnoldo Hahn, De- 
bussy and Pessard and a group of songs 
by American composers. 


Authors are often asked to autograph 
copies of their own books, but it has 
remained for Mary Roberts Rinehart to 
reverse the usual order. By her special 
request her personal copy of “K” is in- 
scribed with the names of all the people 
concerned in any way with the publish- 
ing and printing of the book. Begin- 
ning with G. H. Mifflin, president of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, the list in- 
cludes signatures from the editorial, pub- 
licity, art, and printing departments, the 
composing room, and the bindery, mak- 
ing in all about fifty names. 
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U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Non-Coal. 016227 
October 18, 1915. 

Notice is hereby given that Wilhelm 
Fischer, of Highland, California, who, on 
August 26, 1912, made homestead entry, 
No. 016227, for W% NEY, and E% NW%, 
Section 21, Township 1 S&S, Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final three-year Proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 
ond a.0m., on the 10th@@eay of December, 
Claimant names as witnesses: William 
David Sewell, of Corral Cannon, Caiif.; 
Chauncey IX. Hubbell, Carl J. Ostrom, both 
of Escondido, Calif.; Joseph A. Anker, of 

Los ares 


HN D. ROCHE, Register. 














ETLDOM has the Orpheum present- 


ed so fine a bill as that offered this 
week and particularly does the galaxy of 
entertainers shine in comparison with 
the mediocre shams of the last few weeks. 
Walter C. Kelly, the Virginia judge, and 
Long Tack Sam, fascinating as his name, 
are here. yet they surpass but little the 
rest of the numbers which go to make 
up this satisfactory entertainment. This 
is not said as a reflection upon them, but 
as a recommendation for the entire pro- 
gram. The show opens with one of the 
prettiest acrobatic turns ever devised, a 
head-balancing act given in a winter set- 
mime by Jack Dudley and two pretty girls, 
the trio costumed with a view to color 
harmony with the pretty scene. Sheldon 
Brooks and Clarence Bowen are decided- 
Ie two dark spots of joy.” They have 
a musical act in which the harmony is 
forgotten in the comedy and do not in- 
sist that the audience take their efforts 
seriously. Emily Frances Hooper and 
Inilsworth Cook are pretty dancers and 
they. too, understand the value of har- 
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Navassar Girls in musical selections and 
James Kelso and Blanche Leighton in a 
bright line of nonsense. 


Amateur Players Open Winter Season 


It was a brilliant performance before 
a distinguished audience with which the 
Amateur Players opened their winte1 
season Monday evening at the Little 
Theater. Really a “polite vaudeville” 
show, it was nevertheless a genuine one, 
ultra-modern and asking no favors in 
comparisons with professional entertain- 
ments. Beautifully staged, presented 
with verve and careiully utilized enthusi- 
asm, embodying tne latest ideas in color 
and costume, it was a performance of 
which all the participants may well he 
proud. Professional talent, of the strict- 
ly hiigh-class, polite sort, was called upon 
for a little help but the credit for the 
affair belongs to the amateurs. Two 
playlets were presented. One, “Armed 
Neutrality” was by Courtney Foote. of 
motion picture iame. The avthor ap- 
peared in it as the “silly ass” type of 
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NELLIE V. NICHOLS AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


mony in costuming. If it be left to the 
noise vote of the audience, our old friend 
Pat Rooney is the favorite of the show. 
Pat is more a lively jumping-jack than 
ever and with his charming wife, Marion 
Bent, gives a revamped version of the 
ever fresh “At the News Stand.” A 
clever Orpheum stage hand is drawn 
from behind the scenes to assist in the 
fun-making. Walter Kelly, he of the 
marvelous voice and the south of Dixie 
manner of pronouncing “cort,” tells sev- 
eral deliciously funny new stories before 
he hoids his famous police court session. 
Long Tack Sam has a troupe which pre- 
sents a vaudeville show of its own, 
Chinese in its tone but universal in its 
appeal. The delightfully named celestial 
is the star of his aggregation. but by no 
means the only competent performer. He 
produces the globes of gold-fish from 
thin air that we have grown to expect 
of Chinese magic workers, but he goes 
further; he juggles, jumps through cir- 
cles of knives and gives a monologue at 
the expense of his English friends, A 
five or six year old Chinese girl sings 
Seipperary and “Chinatown” and wins 
the hearts of her hearers. Motion pic- 
tures of the “battle” of Agua Prieta are 
shown. The holdovers include the two 

best acts of last week’s bill, the Sixteen 


Englishman, engaging in heated argu- 
ments with a sentimental German, de- 
iightfully portrayed by Roy Silent. For 
the love of their landlady, charming Mrs. 
Harry Coburn Turner, the two arrange 
to share an apartinent and apparently, 
have settled down to an armed neutrality 
when the crying of war extras in the 
streets disturbs their peace. 

The other playlet was “The Simple 
Life,’ a near-Anatol bit of a sketch writ- 
ten by Frank Elliott, an English aeror 
who, also, took part in it. Phe Simple 
Life” afforded a good opportunity for the 
abilities of talented Mrs. John Crombie 
Niveti, whose fine work is not unknown 
to the Amateur Players, since she has 
had the leading part in other of theit 
productions. There is enough naive 
wickedness in the skit to make it lively 
and piquant. Miss Gertrude King, who 
did not speak a line, was an exceedingly 
attractive “other woman,” while Mrs 
Walter Leeds, playing the part of the 
maid, suggested an unusually happy 
home. Perhaps, the most pleasing part 
of the entire program, at least to the eye, 
was the series of Vogue living pictures, 
directed by Mrs. Rufus Spalding of Pasa- 
dena and in which she appeared with six 
society girls Misses Maud Daggett, 
Emily McBride, Dorothy Lindiey, Steh- 
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MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


November 13, 1915 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEF—FOURTH WEEK 
Edgar Selwyn’s Farce 


“NEARLY MARRIED” 


With Frances Ring and the ALL Star Burbank Company 


Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. 











NICHOLS, Song 
“Twenty Odd Years;” “THIS BANK’S HALF MILLION,” Paul Armstrong play; 
GALETTI'S BABOONS, At the Races; MIGNONETTE KOKIN, Somewhat Different; 
GARCINETTI BROS,, Hat Throwers; WALTER C. KELLY, The Virginia Judge; 
PAT ROONEY & MARION BENT, “At the News Stand,” 

Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. Pathe twice a week News Views. 


NELLIE V. 





842 So. Fox 
—Milller’s $2.5%, EX ives «OWS MEA, TBAB, B90, Gg, S Main St. Photoplays 


One week beginning ge g 


stress Comedienne; 


Matinees, 25¢ and 50c. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes T75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices, 


10-25-75¢e. Boxes $1. 


HARRY BPRRESFORD & CO; 


Shows BE ae 12: 45,9255 00a ie 
6, 7:40 and 9:15 p. be 


The puissant queen of Passion 


NANCE O’NEIL im ‘‘A Woman’s Past’ 


Climax follows climax—Thrill follows thrill. 








THE MISSION PLAY 


os )6CU By J. S. MecGroarty 


Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. 
Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 
Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 


2:30 and evenings at 8:15. 
Station, sixth and Main. 
OU femerasie scl (O10 





THEATER Mats. 
Nights 10¢, 


New Garrick ,yPATER 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN in 


“A NIGHT IN THE SHOW” 


10c, L5e 


Afternoons at 


Seth D. Perkins, Manager 
15e, 20c Starting Sunday 


ROBERT WARWICK in 


“THE FLASH OF AN EMERALD” 








Cate Bristol 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 








Polytechnic Elementary School 





Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 





Corner of Catalina and California Sts. 
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man, Rosemary Sartori and Jane Rich- 
ardson. Under the supervision of Mrs. 
Ralph Williams was offered a futurist 
cabaret scene. 

There was a melodious male quartette, 
composed of Henry Daly, Arthur Dod- 
worth, Blake Smith and Walter Story, all 
in black and white to harmonize with the 
setting, the climax of which was a big 
white moon in a midnight black sky. 
Miss Mildred Landreth was delightful 
in coon songs and with her ukulele. 
There was hardly a hint of amateurish- 
ness in the dancing. Miss Emmeline 
Childs was a beautiful fairy in white and 
silver. With Ear! Fox as her partner 
she gave an emotional dance to Offen- 


bach’s “Barcarole.” Graceful, girlish 
Dorothy Williams had, with Robert 
Smith, a dance called the “Rose.” Frank 


Elliott gave an English monologue and 
Blake Smith a solo. Constantino sang 
“Con Amore” in fine style. Fred Good- 
wins, a member of John Drew’s company 
when the star last visited Los Angeles, 
played a funny individual of Comenial 
habits. 

Alfred Allen. who has directed previ- 
ous Amateur Players affairs, had charge 
of this one, with an able assistant in Mrs. 
Fielding J. Stilson, who with Horace 
Boynton had charge of the ‘ “properties.” 
Richard Alter directed the music. Sam- 
uel Storrow of Pasadena lent eclat by 
acting as electrician. Following its first 
presentation before an audience confined 
strictly to members of the organization 


and their invited friends, Monday eve- 
ning, the enjoyable entertainment was 
repeated Tuesday evening for the benefit 
of the Children’s Hospital and at both 
performances was the Little Theater 
crowded. 


Fourth Week of “Nearly Married” 

“Nearly Married’ will start its fourth 
week at the Burbank theater Sunday 
afternoon and apparently is in for a 
long run. The plot concerns the doings 
of Betty Lindsey, who has not been 
married long but desires a divorce and 
employs a professional co- -respondent, 


-only to become jealous of this woman 


and want her husband back. Frances 
Ring and Edmund Lowe play the prin- 
cipal roles. which they seem to relish 
as much as does the audience. Grace 
Travers makes a fascinating “divorce 
specialist.” A Burt Wesner. Lda St. 
Leon, Frank Darien and other favorites 
of the Burbank company are all well 
cast. The play is one of the most amus- 
ing farces shown here recently. 


More Good Things at Orpheum 

“Headliners” are becoming common at 
the Orpheum. On the Bill for next week 
five of the eight acts will have that dis- 
tinction, if the big type holds out. Of 
the six new acts to open Monday three 
are what is known as “toppers” and the 
two holdovers are of the same caliber. 
Nellie V. Nichols, still in doubt about her 
nationality, will be back. Harry Beres- 
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ford and his company are to come in a 
quaint comedy, “Twenty Odd Years,” by 
Tom Barry. “The Bank’s Half Million,” 
the last play written by the late Paul 
Armstrong, will be presented by a com- 
pany headed by his nephew. ‘The head- 
line holdovers will be Walter C. Kelly, 
the Virginia judge, and the irresistible 
Pat Rooney and Marion Bent. Galetti’s 
baboons will give a complete little play. 
ppm Kokin, said to be a clever 
girl who sings, dances and imitates will 
be here and the Garcinetti brothers, tum- 
blers, will complete the bill. The Pathe 
news views and the usual orchestral 
concerts will be given. 


‘“Woman’s Past” at Miller’s 


Strong dramatic action with thrills ga- 
lore will be provided in “A Woman’s 
Past,” which is to be the Fox feature play 
at Miller’s next week, opening Monday. 
Nance O’Neil is the star of the drama, 
which is laid in the metropolis but which 
is alive and vibrant with the elemental 
clash of primitive human emotions that 
manifest themselves under the veneer of 
cultured civilization. Frank Powell was 
the director of the photoplay which was 
produced by an all-star cast. Another 
funny Wallingford comedy will complete- 
the bill. 


Mission Play Soon to Leave 


It is now but a matter of days until 
December 4, when the Mission Play wiil 
close its doors at San Gabriel to go on 
tour to tell the glorious story of Cali- 
fornia in alien places. Thousands of 
Southern Californians who, strange as it 
may seem, have not witnessed the Mis- 
sion Play, are flocking to the ancient 
town to improve the last opportunity 
of witnessing the great pageant, while 
other thousands are taking second or 
third looks at its warm and colorful stage 
pictures. 


“A Night in the Snow” at Garrick 


There will be a big do6uble bill at the 
Garrick theater next week, opening 
Monday. Charley Chaplin will be seen 
in his latest first-run Essanay comedy, 
“A Night in the Show” which is said io 
he as funny as anything he has ever 


done. Robert Warwick, the eminent 
actor, will be shown in “The Flash of 
an lmerald.” a crook play of the “Kai- 
les” type. 


“On Trial” a Dramatic Novelty 


What is called a remarkable novelty in 
dramatic construction is promised at the 
Mason Opera House the week of Novem- 
ber 22, when the gripping “On Trial” will 
be shown. The play is the first effort of 
Elmer L. Reizenstein, a lawyer, and car 
ried the east by storm. Owing to the 
many inquiries for seats the sale will 
open Monday, November 15, at 9 a. m.,, 
instead of Thursday as is usually the rule 
at the Mason. The regular matinees will 
be given Wednesday and Saturday and 
a special Thanksgiving matinee also will 
be held. 


For Lovers of Literature 


Ida M. Leonard has resumed her read- 
ing hours for lovers of literature and has 
opened her studio in the Y. W. C. A. 
huilding for a series of Friday afternoon 
readings. Both the old and new in lit- 
erature are to be drawn upon at these 
gatherings which are to offer the enjoy- 
ment and spiritualization of thought that 
the concert gives to the music lover. 
Among the authors whose work is to be 
taken up this month are Lord Dunsany, 
George Bernard Shaw, Arthur Schnitz- 
ler and Rabindranath Tagore. 


“Pair of Sixes” Coming to Majestic 


December 6 the Majestic is to reopen 
its doors with “A Pair of Sixes,” Ed- 
ward Peple’s laughable farce which has 
been such a sttecess in New York and 
on the road. It was a great hit when 
shown here last year. The cast in- 
cludes Oscar Figman, Jack Raffael, Eth- 
el Wilson, Richard Earle, Hilda Graham 
and others. The management evident- 
lv considers it wise to announce “‘A 
Pair of Sixes’ is not a moving picture.” 


Reviving interest in Russian literature 
manifests itself not only in the demand 
for books now being published, but for 
those of earlier fame. Gorky is the link 
that tnites the old school of Russian 
novelists with the younger men today. 
His last two books of fiction are “The 
Spy.” a novel, and “Tales of Two Coun- 
tries,’ a collection of short stories that 
represent his exile in Italy. The former 
is in his best early manner and the lat- 
ter represents a transition to a method 
in which he sacrifices none of his pris- 
tine power but discloses an artistry not 
evidenced in the same degree in those 
of his books which made his name a 
household word. 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F .W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Orton Boarding and Day School 


Preparatory, General and Post Grad- 
uate Courses. Out of Door Study, Art, 
Music, Gymnasium, Domestic Science. 
26th Year. 
130-170 South Euclid, Pasadena. 


Miss Anna’B. Orton, Principal. 
Fair Oaks 696. 








Los Robles School for Girls 


Resident and Day Pupils. All Grades 
from Primary to College Entrance. 
Manual Training. Domestic Science and 
Sewing Courses. Outdoor Study. Cat- 
alogue on Request. 

Miss Bunnelle, Principal. 
Pasadena, California. 
Fair Oaks 1678. 








Harvard School (Military) 


The Coast School aes Boys 

Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Hastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 

pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 

Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 





| Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 


New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 


Miss I..-C: Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 


Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
Sleeping perches; open air gymnas- 
ium; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 











Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Hvuover bStrects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East ana West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househvld Heonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 








Cumnock School of Expression 


Twenty-second year opened October 4th. 
All phases of literary interpretation and 
expression. Write for complete cata- 


logue. Martha C. Weaver, A. M., Di- 
rector. 1500 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles. (Cumnock’s Academy opened 


Sept. 28th.) 














Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditec 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 





St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home and Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 





Urban Military Academy 
800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 


Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 


For Illustrated Catatozue Write 
C. KE. COMPTON-BURNETT 
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Let Dour 
Christmas 


itt 


He Remembered— 


Send 
THE 


GRAPHIC 


What could be a more attractive present for a 
discriminating person than a year’s subscription 
to the only high-class weekly of Southern Cali- 
fornia, a publication which chronicles the activ- 
ities of the world in which you and your friends 
are interested? It will cost but two dollars and 


a half. 


wish to remember. 


Just send us a list of the persons you 
To each we will mail, to 


reach them Christmas day, a beautifully en- 
graved card telling that you are sending The 
Graphic for each week for the coming year. 


Then we will send the bill to you. 


No bother, 


no fuss, no shopping early—or late. 


It will be a constant reminder of 
your thoughtfulness 


Address 


THE GRAPHIC, 114 East Fourth St., Los Angeles 
or if you prefer, just ring up A4482 
















Have You 
Made 
Your 


Will? 


—see Wm. Rhodes Herves, 


Manager 
Trust Department 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Sixth and Spring Streets 





RMOtton rg STOCKHOLDERS , OFF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 


pursuance of a resolution and order of 
the Board of Directors of the Hibernian 
Savings Bank, a corporation, unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of said 
Board, held on the 13th day of October, 
1915, a special meeting of the stockholders 
of said corporation has been called for and 
will be held in the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, Second Il loor 
Hibernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
if California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of January, 1916. at the hour of Three 
o’clock on the afternoon of that day, for 
the purpose of considering and acting upon 
the proposition of increasing the capital 
stock of said corporation from Three Hun- 
dred Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), 
consisting of Three Thousand Five Hun- 
dred (3,500) shares, of the par value of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100) each, to the 
amount of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($500,000), to consist of Five Thousand 





Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 








(5,000) shares, of the par value of One 
Hundred Doliars ($100) each, and to trans- 
act all such other business as properly 
pertains to or is connected with such in- 
crease of capital stock. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated this 13th day of eke 1913. 
A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings 
Bank, a corporation. 


Revision of Manuscripts 


Manuscripts revised, corrected, type- 
written, by experienced critic and author 
formerly with the Literary Bureau of 
Philadelphia. Tel. 10349, Main 77. Sara 
Schmucker, =) 











( NE of the most brilliant weddings 


of the year was that of Miss Daphne 
Drake. the only daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, and Mr. 
Sayre Macneil, son of Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingstone Macneil, the ceremony being 
performed Wednesday evening at the 
home of the bride’s parents, 2715 South 
Hloover street, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Joseph S. Glass, formerly of this city, 
officiating. The decorations were artis- 
tically carried out in silver and blue, 
against a background of pink and white. 
The altar was formed of pink and white 
roses and foliage, tall candelabra with 
lighted tapers casting a soft glow over 
the scene. Tall silver vases, filled with 
clusters of long-stemmed shaggy white 
chrysanthemums were also used in the 
drawing room and the aisle, through 
which the bridal party passed to the 
altar, was outlined with tall standards 
of turquoise blue and silver, topped with 
huge bows, while streamers of the rib- 
bons connected the standards. The 
charming young bride, who was given 
away by her father was attired in a gown 
of white satin brocaded in silver. This 
was veiled in white tulle with sprays of 
orange blossoms. The long train fell 
from the shoulders and was made of the 
cloth of silver with over-drape of tulle 
embroidered in silver. [Edging the long 
bridal veil was lace from the wedding 
gown of the bride’s mother. and this 
was catteht to her head and the skirt 
by sprays of orange blossoms. She car- 
ried an arm bouquet of white orchids and 
lilies of the valley. Tittle Carrita Mul- 
ler. dressed in a dainty frock of pink 
chiffon with garlands of pink rosebuds, 
carried the bride’s train. The hride’s 
attendants were Mrs. George McDonald 
Wallace, Mrs. Charles Reginald Blyth, 
both recent brides: Miss Louise Hunt, 
Miss Phila Miller. Miss J.ouise Winston, 
Miss Ruth Winslow. Miss Mary Don- 
ohue and Miss Delight Shaffer, while 
Miss Helen Jones was her maid of hon- 
or. The latter wore a beautiful gown 
of turauoise blue tulle. ornamented with 
tiny pink bows and knots of ribbon of 
the same shade. She carried a large 
plaaue of blue straw. folded and filled 
with pink cyclamen blossoms, tied to 
Sweep of a pink staff by broad ttle 
ribbons. The other attendants were at- 
tired alike in wowns of flesh colored 
taffeta and chiffon, trimmed with silver. 
Each carried a round flat basket filled 
with Cecile Bruner roses. ferns and orna- 
mented with blue tulle ribbons with long 
streamers. As the bridesmaids passed 
through the aisle they hung their bas- 
kets on the standards. Ricw Stuart 
O'Melveny served Mr. Macneil as best 
man and the ushers were Mr. Donald 
O'Melveny. Mr. Brttce Macneil. Mr. Clin- 
ton K. Judv. Mr. Maynard McFie. Mr. 
eax T. Smith. Mr. Douglas Rrookman, 
Mr. Mares Marshall and Mr. Hugh 
Wordon. Mrs. Drake was attired in a 
gown of white satin. wearing a corsage 
houquet of mink and lavender flowers. 
Mrs. Macneil’s gown was of American 
Reatity rose panne velvet. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntineton Miner wore a_ rose 
velvet gown. Mrs. Bertnard Smith. sis- 
ter of the bridegroom. was attired in a 
gold brocaded sown. trimmed with gold 
lace, and Mrs. Mary Wilcox TJ.ongstreet, 
aunt of the hride, wore an imported gown 
of black chiffon trimmed with point lace 
and rhinestones. Following the mar- 
riage service. a stinper was served in a 
enacious maraee erected in the wardens. 
Silver vases filled with the heautiful 
white chrysanthemums and ferns were 
sracefully arranged on the smaller 
tables. while the bride’s table was ex- 
auisitely decorated with hride rosebuds 
and lilies of the valley. the entire floral 
scheme havine heen arranered under the 
direction of Mr. James W. Wolters. 
Tananese lanterns suspended from the 
ceiling nf the marquee. provided the ef- 
fective illumination. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
neil left after the weddine for an ex- 
tended trip. After Tanuary 1 thev will 
he at home with Mr. and Mrs. Drake. 
nending the completion of their own 
home. 


Interesting to a large number of 
friends was the marriase Wednesdav 
evening of Miss Stneadele Miles, dauch- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Josenh Harvey 
Miles of 43 Westmoreland Place. to Mr. 
Edear Shelton Ditlin. The weddine 
tonk nlace at the home of the bride's 
narents. Rev. George Davidson of St. 


John’s Episcopal church officiating. Only 
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relatives and a few of the most inti- 
mate friends were present for the cere- 
mony. The home was attractively 
decorated with quantities of American 
Beauty roses, ferns and tulle, and dur- 
ing the reading of the service the bridal 
party stood beneath an archway of ferns 
and blossoms. formed before the fire- 
place in the drawing room. The bride, 
who was given into the keeping of the 
groom hy her father. wore a gown of 
flesh-colored tulle, embroidered with si!- 
ver and made over white satin. The veil 
of tulle and lace was caught to her 
head by a wreath of orange blossoms. 
while knots of the same flowers held the 
veil to the skirt. Her houquet was of 
white orchids and maidenhair ferns, with 
lone ends of the white tulle. Miss Edna 
Miles assisted her sister as maid of 
honor. being attired in a gown of 
American Beauty corded silk. made with 
overdress of shaded tulle. She carried 
an arm houquet of Jong-stemmed Amer- 
icatt Beauty roses. Mr. Garretson Dulin. 
brother of the bridegroom served him 
as hest man. Following the wedding 
service a stoner was served in the din- 
ing room. which was effectively arranged 
in a color scheme of pink and green, 
roses and ferns being used. Mr. Dulin 
and his bride left later for an extended 
wedding trip, and upon their return they 
will make their home in Pasadena. 


Miss Clara Scott and Mr. LeRoy Park- 
er Swaine have chosen Wednesday even- 
ing, November 18. as the date for their 
marriage. The ceremouv will take place 
at St. John’s Enpisconal church. Mrs. 
Herbert Tewis and Mrs. David R. Sny- 
der, the latter of Philadelnhia. will be 
the matrons of honor. Miss Dorothy 
Albrecht of Davton, Ohio. and Miss 
Lily Zand of Denver will he brides- 
maids. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Neustadt kave 
returned to Pasadena for the winter, 
after a stimmer passed at Coronado. 
They have taken apartments at the 
Hotel Maryland. 


Mrs. Owen H. Churchill of 2201 South 
Figueroa street has as her house guest. 
her cousin, Mrs. William G. Wilson of 
Sharpsville. N. Y. A number of delight- 
ful courtesies are planned in honor of 
this charming visitor. who will remain 
in the city for four or five weeks. Mrs. 
Wilson has been visitine the two exposi- 
tions and is stopninge here prior to her 
departure for home. 


Mr. and Mrs. William J. Pearson of 
1525 South Van Ness avenue. entertained 
informally Tnesday evenine with an en- 
ioyable dancing party. About fifty of 
their friends were invited for the oc- 
casion. 


Mrs. Albert Mortenson of Take street 
will entertain with a hridge luncheon at 
her home November 23. a hundred cuests 
baving heen invited to the affair. A few 
close friends have heen asked to assist 
her in receiving her guests. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Williamson will 
entertain with 9 dinner partv at their 
home in Park View avenue. November 
18. a number of friends having been in- 
vited. 


Miss Frances Beveridge entertained 
twenty-four of her voung friends with 
a motor narty last Sunday. A trin was 
made to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Dana I.ombard in Beverly Hills, where 
the partv enioved a plunge in the heau- 
tiful swimming pool. 


In honor of Mrs. Estelle Johnson 
Ryan, whose engagement to Mr. Huech 
Brown, first Hentenant and navigator of 
the U. S. S. Maryland. was announced 
recently. Mrs. Charles Martin O’Learv 
of Wilshire boulevard entertained Fri- 
dav afternoon with an artistically apn- 
nointed luncheon party. 
Aenes Golden. who is to he one of Mrs. 
Rvan’s attendants. is entertaining with 
a delightful affair for her. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Morthyv of Senta 
Monica entertained with a dinner nartyv 
recently in the women’s annex of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Cliath. nlaces heing 
set for twentv-tve onests. A laroe clus- 
ter of fracrant roses formed an attractive 
center piece for the table. 


Societv falle this weel were pa rticyilar- 
ly interested in the two entertainments 
siven by the Amateur Plavers at the Lit- 
tle Theater. The two nerformances 
planned in the interest of the Children’s 
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Hospital took place Monday and Tues- 
day evenings, the first being for members 
of the Players Club only while the sec- 
ond performance was for the general 
public. Mrs. Hancock Banning, presi- 
dent of the Amateur Players, had gen- 
eral supervision. A number of small din- 
ner parties were given in connection with 
the two entertainments. Mrs. Hancock 
Banning entertained for Mrs. William 
Miller Graham of Santa Barbara, who 
has been her guest for several days, other 
Santa Barbara folk including Mr. and 
Mrs. Felton Elkins and Mrs. Arthur 
Lord, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Perry Story 
were also host and hostess at a similar 
affair. Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell entertained with a din 
ner prior to a theater party. 


Mrs. Frederick A. Walton of 755 West 
Adams street and her son, Mr. Winsor 
Walton, left Monday for San Francisco 
where they plan to pass a fortnight visit- 


ing and seeing the exposition. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Bartlett and daugh- 
ter, Miss Bartlett, have returned to their 
home, Vista del Mar, Hollywood, after a 
visit at Hotel del Coronado. 


Mrs. Mary Gridley-Braly was hostess 
Wednesday at her home in Glendale, en- 
tertaining the General Richard Gridiey 
Chapter, D. A. R. A loan of colonial and 
other antique heirlooms was attractively 
displayed and tea was served. The mem- 
bers of the Chapter arranged to take up 
the study of United States history this 
winter. 


Among the charming visitors here is 
Mrs. A. Rockey of Portland, Oregon, 
who is the house guest of Mrs. Joseph 
K. Clark and also of Mrs. William Mead. 
Mrs. Rockey, who is a prominent society 
woman of the northern city, joined Mrs. 
Clark in San Francisco, motoring down 
with her. Since her arrival she has been 
the guest of honor at many affairs, the 
initial one being a prettily appointed 
luncheon given by Mrs. Clark at her 
home, 903 Lake street. Besides the guest 
of honor there were present Mrs. Wil- 
liam Read, Mrs. T. F. Miller and Mrs. 
G. G. Cochrane. Sunday evening, Mrs. 
Rockey was the house guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Mead. Wednesday, Mrs. 
Rockey with Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Rit- 
tenbaugh of Boise, Idaho, motored down 
to San Diego, whence they are expected 
to return today. A number of delightful 
affairs are planned for this next week in 
honor of this charming visitor. Mrs. 
Clark will entertain with a dinner party 
tomorrow evening. Monday, Mrs. T. F. 
Miller who is the sister of former Sena- 
tor W. A. Clark and Mr. J. Ross Clark, 
will entertain. Mrs. William. Mead will 
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A GREAT **HEALTH HELP”’ 


| “Drink il every day 
To keep disease away”’ 











||| Medical science is laying 

more and more stress 
|| upon prevention of sick- 
ness because it is easier 
to keep people well than 
|| it is to cure them. 





Order a 5-gallon bottle TODAY. 


Home 10053—Phones—Main 2191 
Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Company 








Superb Suitings 
Special Prices 


For Quality: Milady’s 
Ultimate Choice is 
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NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 26945. 

Estate of Hugh Montgomery Cowper, 
deceased. Notice is hereby given by the 
undersigned administratrices with the will 
annexed of the Estate of Hugh Mont- 
gomery Cowper, deceased, to the Creditors 
of, and all persons having claims against 
the said deceased, to file them with the 
necessary vouchers, within four months 
after the first publication of this notice, 
in the office of the Clerk of the Superior 
Court of the State of California in and for 
the County of Los Angeles, or to exhibit 
them with the necessary vouchers within 
four months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administratrices at 
the office of John Beardsley, at Suite 336- 
339 Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, 
California, which said office the under- 
signed selects as the place of business in 
all matters connected with said estate of 
Hugh Montgomery Cowper, deceased, in 
the County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dated October 26th, 1915. 

ETHEL MILDRED WHEELER, 
HILDA CMC Eee wERY, 
Administratrices with the will annexed of 

Said estate. 
John Beardsley, Attorney. 
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By W. Francis Gates 

F COURSE, we knew that a great 

pianist was to play at Trinity Audi- 
torium last Saturday afternoon, It 
didn’t take L. E. Behymer to tell us 
that. We had direct information from 
J. Pluvius on the subject. Being a pianist 
means rain, on the Behymer courses of 
concerts; but only a great pianist could 
break a six months’ drought. As an as- 
set to the country Miss Lerner should 
not be overlooked by Manager Frank 
Wiggins. There may have been excep- 
tions, but so regularly does rain an- 
nounce or accompany a piano recital here 
that a pianist has come to be judged, not 
by the length of his hair or presence of 
his “herr,” as in other cities, but by the 
amount of precipitation. 

Miss Lerner is a petite pianist with a 
beautiful face of almost Oriental cast. 
In manner she is quiet, dignified and 
businesslike. Her program was largely 
composed of Schumann and Chopin, with 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt added. She pre- 
sents her bravura work in so quiet a 
manner that the listener is not warmed 
up by the mere physical exuberance, as 
with some pianists. She has a remark- 
able digital technical ability and it is 
interesting to see how she discards the 
canons of piano pedagogics and plays in 
her own sweet style of finger use, regard- 
less of methods and the methodists. The 
average piano teacher would declare she 
would not have to go through a series of 
piano studies “to acquire the proper play- 
ing position,” and that “no one could 
make an artist using the fingers in that 
flat way.” Something like Rossini told 
Boehm—that a certain passage in D flat 
could not be played on the flute—but 
Boehm went on playing it on his new 
flute, all the same. And so Miss Lerner 
sets at naught all the exactitudes of fin- 
ger method. especially that of the old 
Stuttgart school, and even the later ones. 
by getting results that are “impossible.” 
But she is bright enough to say. “I get 
results with the flat finger, touching the 
key half way between the tip and the 
first joint of the finger; that is my way, 
Ditela@eenot say it i¢ @ood for any one 
else. It was the way I adopted when I 
was a child and it suits me. I helicve in 
people doing things their own way—if 
their wav makes artists of them.” And 
so Miss Lerner’s plan of pianistic digita- 
tion might not be a good model for 
votng pianists in general. Asa result of 
her peculiar tyle of touch her playing is 
less brilliant in tone; there never is a 
harsh qualitv drawn from the strings. 
She is not a heroic player, not a “Lion- 
ess of the Keyboard,” as Carreno 1s 
ecstatically called by her press agent. 
But she has wonderful virtuosity for all 
that, a technic that knows no difficulties. 
Her playing, as it will be seen from the 
above, is sane and sensible, not sensa- 
tional, not extremely emotional, but 
wonderfully clear and musical. 


I found Tina Lerner an interesting lit- 
tle woman. She speaks a good English, 
but a little diffdently. And you may de- 
pend upon it, she has ideas outside of 
niano plaving, though our talk was prin- 
cinally of that—to the public—uninter- 
esting subiect. Miss Lerner has more of 
a reason for liking California than simply 
satisfying her aesthetic taste by visions 
of our flowers, nalms—not those in the 
sp-t boxes—mountains and sea. She finds 
the magnificence of nature an inspira- 
tion, a renewal of artistic energy. “There 
is more jnspiration for the artist in your 
big West than in the East.” she said. 
“There I ride out for air and exercise— 
and T go through miles of packing house 
and factory smells and breathe gallons 
of coal smoke. When I return J have 
seen little beautv. mv artistic sense is 
not refmeshed. In California, I hasten 
for my ride or mv walk. For I know it 
will be through clean streets, past lovely 
homes; or, in the country, through acres 
of flowers and oranges. As I travel by 
train, it is past towering snowy moun- 
tains or through vast sweeving plains. 
And J go back to my music with iov, 
renewed. refreshed. So must any artist, 
thengh all of them don’t bore the nublic 
with it. as maybe I am doing. Truly. 
there mav be more art in the East— 
there is bound to be where population 
and riches are denser; but there is more 
inspiration in the West. Do I see any 
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difference between my Eastern and my 
Western audiences? No, not much. Per- 
haps, the eastermets ateumore Convell- 
tional and the westerners more enthusi- 
astic. You are not so much bound down 
by what other people do and what other 
people think. I find the educated few 
that attend piano recitals about the same 
the world over, be it Oshkosh or Odessa, 
Long Beach or London. It is not the 
place that counts, it is the personality.” 


Opening its eleventh season, the Or- 
pheus Club presented a program at Trin- 
ity Auditorium last week which was one 
of the best it has offered. Much of this 
excellence was due to the three heavier 
numbers that the club sang in the San 
Francisco Eisteddvod competition, Pro- 
theroe’s “Drontheim,” Foote’s “Farewell 
of Hiawatha” and Jenkins’ “The Assy- 
rian Came Down.” Yet I have heard 
the club sing these with more gusto in 
previous performances. Possibly, they 
were a little tired of them. After hear- 
ing the first two on five or six different 
occasions (not always by this club, how- 
ever) I must confess a willingness to 
follow Mr. Jenkins’ advice and let the 
Assyrian come down, and stay down for 
a year or so. The “Prontheim” number 
is the most interesting of the three, 
which speaks well for Dan Protheroe, 
the Chicago Welshman, when in compe- 
tition with so experienced a composer as 
Arthur Foote. A number that is worth 
a second hearing, and I was in hopes the 
audience would ask for it, was the “Ital- 
ian Serenade” of Leoncavallo. It is quite 
sugarish, but repetitions generally are re- 
served for those numbers in which the 
composition is entirely treacle. The re- 
mainder of the program comprised fight- 
er numbers, sung with graceful precision. 
Grace James was the soloist of this con- 
Pert, singingean atia itom “Le Cid” by 
Massenet, and several shorter numbers. 
Her style is unaffected and direct and 
her voice clear and well modulated. In 
the undesirable seats (not) reserved for 
the press representatives I was unable to 
judge of the quantity of tone or the bril- 
ancy of it. and the same as to the club’s 
singing. The effectiveness of tone is 
largely dissipated by the time it reaches 
the rear seats under the balconies. 


At the Orpheus concert a member of 
the club presented a loving cup to its 
director, J. P. Dupuy. in recognition of 
his fatherhood and motherhood of the 
organization. After Mr. Dupuy emerged 
from under the verbal bouquets showered 
on him, he gave a resume of the history 
of the club and of music in Los Angeles 
fifteen or more years ago. He spoke 
clearly and condensedly and to the pleas- 
ure and edification of his auditors. And 
certainly no one can begrudge him this 
little honor for the years of hard work 
he has put in with the Orpheus Club. In 
his talk, Mr. Dupuy incidentally men- 
tioned the state of music in Los Angeles 
about 1897. At that time there was no 
Symphony Orchestra, the Ellis Club was 
temporarily defunct, the Lyric Club had 
not been formed, the Treble Cleff Club 
was not active, neither was the Krauss 
quartet nor the Brahms quintet in exist- 
ence, and Dupuy had not yet formed the 
Euterpean quartet. Altogether, Los An- 
geles was a good deal of a musical desert. 
Along about 1898 things began to pick 
up. The symphony was organized— 
Dupuy and Behymer doing the hard 
work at that-—-the former established the 
Euterpean quartet and Fred Bacon his 
oratorio society; in five years the Ellis 
Club was revivified under Poulin, the 
Lvric Club had diverged from the Treble 
Cleff Club. causing the latter’s death. Mr. 
Krauss was presenting his string cuar- 
tet concerts, a little later the Lott- 
Rogers concerts were offered and the 
Brahms quintet formed. Harry Barnhart 
established the Apollo Club and Albert 
lahn the Los Angeles Oratorio Societv. 
Mention of these organizations and their 
valuable musical activity shows what a 
musical desert the city must have been 
without them. 


As its principal contribution to the 
creating of a wider knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the Los Angeles svmphonv 
orchestra programs under the baton of 
Adolf Tandler, the Ebell Club this year 
will have monthly lectures for an in- 
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terpretative discussion of the programs 
on the Wednesday preceding each con- 
cert. The lectures will be given by Mrs. 
Ethel Graham Lyndes and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Ross. The club has issued sixteen 
hundred special guest tickets for the use 
of members who may desire to bring 
friends. Last year Ebell members re- 
served one hundred season tickets for 
the symphony concerts and it 1s expected 
that the order this season will be as 
large, if not larger. Mondav afternoon, 
at the regular meeting, Ebell women will 
have their last opportunity to make sure 
of reserving the same tickets they held 
last ~ear. Clifford Lott, vice-president 
of the symphony board, William Edson 
Strowbridge, assistant manager, and Mr. 
Allen from L. E. Behymer’s office, hav- 
ing charge of Trinity Auditorium, where 
the concerts will be held, will be present 
to assist in making reservations. Mrs. 
William Jones, former president of Ebel} 
and chairman of the symphony commit- 
tee in that club, will be assisted Monday 
by Mts. BE. VW. Martindale, Mrs. J. T. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Reuben Shettler and 
Mrs. Harmon Ryus. The club has named 
a large wuimmittee om symphony affairs 
with these additional members: Mes- 
dames W. S. Bartlett, W. F. Botsford, 
George Brock, James W. Holder, Maur- 
ice Hellman, Wm. I. Hollingsworth, 
William H. Jamison, Stoddard Jess, Fred 
W. Johnson, Frank King, Gertrude Ross, 
E. S. Rowley, E. K. Sibley, Charles Sea- 
fTitieidimpion L.  otony, George an. 
Thresher. Frederick Rindge, THartley 
Updegraff, Edwin G. Voigt, Erasmus 
Wilson, Miss Mattie Wilson. The first 
concerts of the symphony season will be 
given November 26 in the afternoon and 
November 27 in the evening. 


Dr. Frederick Clark, well known Chi- 
cago baritone, will be heard in the musi- 
cal program at the Hotel Ingraham Sun- 
day evening. Oscar Seiling of the 
Brahms quintet will play and Ethelyn 
Harrison will be the accompanist of the 
evening. The following program will 
be given: Group of four songs from “A 
Seminole Legend,’ (Woodman) Dr. 
Frederick Clark; violin solo (Selected) 
Oscar Seiling; reading, “Uncle Daniel in 
Town Over Sunday,” Dr. Clark; Where 
e’er ye Walk, (Handel) Dr. Clark; violin 
solo, (Selected) Mr. Seiling: reading, 
“By the Side of the Road,’ Dr. Clark; 
reading with piano accompaniment, “Old 
Sweetheart of Mine,” Dr. Clark. 


Tonight at Blanchard hall, May Mc- 
Donald Hope will give a piano program, 
assisted by R. H. Staples, violinist. The 
program is a pretentious one, including 
the Kreutzer sonata, a Grieg ballade, 
Bruch’s Swedish dances, a group of 
Chopin numbers, a Wagner-Liszt ar- 
rangement and the Liszt Polonaise. 


Lester Donahoe, formerly a Becker 
pupil and lately with Rudolf Ganz, re- 
ceived excellent notices on his piano re- 
cital in Aeolian hall, New York city, Oct. 
27. He plans a concert tour for this 
winter. 


College of Music, U. S. C., will give a 
“Brahms evening” Dec. 3 at Cumnock 
hall. This will be the first of a series 
of programs to be given this season wun- 
der Mr. Skeele’s direction. 


Ebell club house auditorium was filled 
Saturday night at the recital of Anthony 
Carlson and Dorothy Thayer. Mr. Carl- 
son makes a specialty of German song 
and he presented a representative list in 
his most effective manner. Mrs. Thayer 
was heard in German and American 
works, and both singers in duets by Mrs. 
Beach, Harriet Ware and Cecile Chami- 
nade. The excellence of the singing 
brought out enthusiastic applause for 
both artists, with the customary floral 
appendices. 


Messrs. Constantino, Hediger, Alle- 
mond and Mrs. Stevenson gave a pro- 
erain of Italian opera numbers at the 
Teachers’ Convention at San Diego, 
Thursday afternoon of this week. The 
program was unusually attractive. Sig- 
mund Beel, of the Symphony Orchestra, 
received an ovation for his violin num- 
Weis 

By the will of Cora Dow, of Cincin- 
nati, the Cincinnati symphony orchestra 
has been made a gift of $700,000, with 
more to follow as the estate grows in 
value. Only the interest can be used for 
the orchestra. As the money is invested 
in realty and business, the income will 
be about $45,000 a year. Boston has her 
Higginson, New York, her Pulitzer; Cin- 
cinnati, her Dow; Los Angeles has her 

‘ step up gentlemen, don’t be back- 
ward. You don’t have to die to give the 
money. The Los Angeles Symphony or- 
chestra “could do with” (as the English- 
man says) $10,000 a year very nicely, 
from “live ones.” 


Social and Personal 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


give an attractive luncheon the day fol- 
lowing while other courtesies will be ex- 
tended by Mrs. J. Ross Clarkia, 
Loren D. Sale and Mrs. John W. Kemp. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Howell, 1338 Kellam 
avenue, of the marriage of their youngest 
daughter, Miss Margaret Wilmarth How- 
ell, to Mr. Herbert Burton Andrews, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Childs Andrews, 
the wedding having taken place last Sat- 
urday afternoon. Miss Annie Stockton 
Howell, sister of the bride, served as 
bridesmaid and Mr. Franklin B. Howell, 
Jr., ot Santa Barbara, was best man mine 
bride, who was given away by her fath- 
er, 1s a direct descendant of Richard 
Stockton, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. She also is 
the great granddaughter of Commodore 
Robert Field Stockton, first military gov- 
ernor of California. 


Mrs. Carl Kurtz entertained recently 
with a daintily appointed luncheon at her 
home, 1129 South Alvarado street. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon auction was enjoyed 
by the guests who included Mrs. Loren 
ID; Sale, Mrs, Willard J Doran, Mrsaae 
A. Vickery, Mrs. George H. Kress, Mrs. 
W. Ross Campbeli, Mrs. Herman Janss, 
Mrs. A. G. Gage and Mrs. William Brill. 

Mrs. O. M. Justice has returned from a 
delightful trip through the middle west. 
She visited in Denver and Salt Lake City 
commug home by way of San francisco, 
where she was met by Dr. Justice and 
together they enjoyed the exposition. 
Dr. and Mrs. Justice are again at home at 
the Bryson Apartments. 


Several pre-nuptial affairs are being 
given in honor of Miss Virginia Walsh, 
one of the most popular members of the 
younger set, whose marriage to Mr. 
Charles Morehead Nebeker will be an 
important social event of November 17. 
In honor of Miss Walsh, Miss Elizabeth 
Brant entertained with a luncheon at her 
home on South Figueroa street Wednes- 
day. An affair of last week at wien 
Miss Walsh and her fiance were honorees 
was the dinner dance given by Miss Dor- 
othy Lindley at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. Other guests who enjoyed the oc- 
casion were Miss Rosemary Sartori, Miss 
Eleanor Banning. Miss Louise Hunt, 
Miss Constance Byrne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Weeks Banks and their house 
euest, Miss Harriet Jacobs, Mr. Frank 
Simpson, Mr. Overton Walsh, Lieuten- 
ant William Newton. Mr. Paul Herron, 
Mr. Wells Morris and Mr. John Rankin. 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lindley and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Woolwine occupied a smati 
table near that of the young folk. 


Miss Martha Weaver and Miss Helen 
Brooks entertained a number of the 
members of the faculty of Cumnock 
School of Expression at a luncheon 
Wednesday of this week. The tables 
were laid in the “House in the Gar- 
den,” the school dormitory, and were 
charmingly decorated with masses of 
zenias. 


Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of 2244 West 
Twenty-fourth street has returned from 
San Francisco, where she enjoyed a visit 
of four or five weeks with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Jennings. Mrs. 
Morgan makes frequent trips to the 
northern city, where she has a host of 
friends of her girlhood. She is always 
the recipient of many delightful social 
courtesies while visiting there. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Howard were host 
and hostess recently at a delightful lit- 
tle dinner party given at the Beverly 
Hills hotel. About twenty-five of their 
friends enjoyed the occasion. 


Mrs. Vernon Goodwin entertained re- 
cently with a charmingly appointed 
luncheon at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. The affair was in honor of Mrs. 
A. B. C. Dohrmann of San Francisco, 
who, with Mr. Dohrmann, will visit in 
New York for several weeks. 


Gardner Hunting. whose book for 
younger readers, “Sandsy’s Pal.” has 
just been published. is the author of 
several successful books for younger 
readers. He was born in Kilbourn City, 
Wisconsin, in 1872. He has been Fre= 
porter and editorial writer, associate ed- 
itor of “Technical World” and editor of 
“The People’s Magazine” 1912 to 1914, 
and frequent contributor to “St. Nicho- 
las” and “the Youth's Companion.” 


Your savings safely earn 
as much interest in four 
years here as they doin 
five at any other sound 
bank paying but 4%. 

HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 


‘The Bank of Phrife” 
SECOND FLOOR. SPRING AT FOURTH. 





T NIQUE in so many things, Califor- 
nia is also different from the rest of 
the gardening world in several points. 
There are two springs, there is almost 
no dormant time, there are all varieties 
of soil and climate; best of all, there are 
limitless possibilities. But because it 1s 
so different in so many vital points, the 
accepted truths of gardening are not all 
Peertruti for California. For this reason 
the ambitious gardener, whether he gard- 
ens for pleasure or profit needs a book 
to guide his efforts written of California 
by an experienced California man. No 
‘eastern book, however complete, can 
give him what he needs, for even the 
pests are different! 

Such books have been written on the 
subject of both vegetables and flowers 
by Mr. Edward J. Wickson, professor 
of horticulture in the university of Cali- 
fornia and editor of the Pacific Rural 
Press. In the “California Vegetables in 
Garden and Field” can be found the sim- 
plest and most complete directions for 
every soil and every vegetable grown in 
California. As essentials to success in 
gardening, Mr. Wickson names, “Will, 
Water, Work.’ There is another, if the 
gardener would know tke richest return 
for his labor, love of the work, joy in 
the smell of the earth, satisfaction in its 
yield! 

Beginning with preparation of the soil, 
ways of irrigating and ditching of the 
ground for distribution of the water, the 
book goes minutely into every detail o: 
planting, growing and marketing. Each 
variety of vegetable has a chapter de- 
noted. Nothing was forgotten or omit- 
ted in this most complete aid to success- 
ful gardening. Acceptable at any time 
of the year, as it is always the time to 
plant something, “California Vegetables” 
should be on everybody’s list. 

Between the extremes of the botanist’s 
pride and delight, and the florist’s artifi- 
cial ways of producing monsters, lies the 
wide “mesa of moderate monsters and 
moderate investment upon which anyone, 
with a love for it can grow in California, 
through the whole circle of the year, by 
the square foot or by the acre, flowers 
to delight his heart, to comfort his wiie 
and educate his children,’ says Mr. 
Wickson in the preface to “California 
Garden Flowers.” Again, beginning with 
the soil, continuing upon fertilizers, till- 
age and irrigation, every stage of the 
flower garden is adequately treated. 
There is a chapter devoted to the chry- 
santhemums, telling exactly how to dis- 
branch, dis-bud, prune and water to get 
any style of flower you wish. Bulbs, 
water plants, and seeds for every condi- 
tion of sun and wind are carefully de- 
scribed. Every back yard as well as ev- 
ery front yard may be beautiful and liv- 
able with a little care at the right time. 
Add these two volumes to the Christmas 
shopping list, they will please the active 
gardener and inspire the potential one. 
( Calitornia Garden Flowers.” Califor- 
nia Vegetables.” By E. J. Wickson. Pa- 
eine KRuralrress. Bullock’s.) 


“Nobody” 

“Nobody,” she came near to being that, 
for she was a seven dollar a week de- 
partment store girl, sighed for adventure 
and then calmly tumbled down an open 
trap-door into a home of fashion where 
she arrayed herself in finery and under 
the expert guidance of Louis Joseph 
Vance ventured out upon a series of ex- 
periences auite as startling as are to be 
expected of this weaver of the modern 
American story of society adventure. 
She saves the life of a supposed burglar, 
finds he is the owner of the house the 
safe of which he is opening, and oniy 
after a long series of harrowing episodes 
learns that he really has stolen the gems 
and silver of his family and with his 
sister 1s trying to defraud a burglary in- 
surance company. Few books, even of 
its school. have ever approached “No- 
hody” in quick movement. Its adven- 
tures are pleasing ones, never are its 
mysteries so mysterious that the reader 
cannot justify his own cleverness by hit- 
ting upon the right solution and there is 
a comforting tone about the narrative 
which holds a constant conviction that 
everything will come out all right in the 
end, as it does, with the erstwhile shop 
girl suggesting to the inevitable rich man 
that a Riverside drive apartment would 
be a happy compromise between a New- 
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port malla aud a Marlenmedat tas a 
diverting story for a dull evening. “No- 
body.” By Jouis Joseph Vance. George 
El. Doran Co. Biulkgek =) 


Boyhood Thrills and Other Cartoons 


There is such a wide difference between 
tremely. olttimes brutal camgics, oF thie 
children of the so-called “comic supple- 
ments” and the bits of real boy life as 
depicted by the clever ven of Webster, 
of the New York Globe, that it 1s difh- 
cult to realize that both are the pro- 
ducts of the same craft. Webster, evi- 
dently, has been a boy himself and while 
his cartoons of childhood and of every- 
day life are not superior to those of 
Briggs, who started the cult with his “O 
Skinnay” series. they are by the same tok- 
en of sincerity in no whit inferior and the 
present collection of them, just issued 
under the title of “Our Boyhood Thrills 
and Other Cartoons” is likely to please 
those persons who are not satished to 
have but one laugh at a clever drawing. 
Among the best things in the book are 
those which exhibit the boyhood ambt- 
tions of now famous men. for instance 
President Wilson. who confesses he 
wanted to enter the navy, and who is 
shown returning to his native village to 
receive the plaudits of the citizens after 
a first voyage. (Our Boyloode limi: 
and Other Cartons.” By Webster. 
Georee ME, Doran Co. Bullocks) 


“How To Write for the Movies” 


There have been many books published 
on the writing of movie scenarios and 
probably no where else in the United 
States kave such books been purchased 
in so large quantities as here in Los 
Angeles, the center of the motion picture 
industry. It may be that Louella O. 
Parsons had this local demand in mind 
when in publishing her “How to Write 
for the ‘Movtes’” she had it issued in 
nocket size, just the thing for the am- 
hitious person waiting in the yard of one 
of the big local picture establishments 
ta null out and read while be, or more 
likely she. waits for the director to come 
out to make a selection of “types.” But 
while the book is small. nevertheless, it 
seems complete, for, to the observation 
of a layman. no omissions of material 
matter are noticeable. . The author has 
had several years experience as a scen- 
ario editor and writes with an air of 
authority. She treats of practically all 
aspects of the craft. not merely the tech- 
nical preparation at a SCellaria@mpimt tie 
underlying principles which go to make 
good photoplays and even gives a list 
of concerns to which amateur authors 
may submit their efforts. (“How to Write 
for the ‘Movies’.” Bv Iouella O. Par- 
sons. A, ©, M@c@lure & Co. Tullock’s.) 


Magazines for November 


World’s Work for November has for 
its keynote “For adequate national de- 
fense” and through articles on congress 
and the army and navy and on the atti- 
tude of congressmen and press on the 
subject presents strong argument in fa- 
vor of greater armament for the United 
States. “The Life and Death Chess 
Game in Europe” is discussed. French 
Strother has an imteresting illustrated 
article on “Weapons of this War” where- 
in he shows how many ancient devices 
of warfare have been adapted to modern 
needs. Theodore H. Price gives his 
ideas on the subject “Will Prosperity or 
Poverty Follow the War?” ‘There are 
two articles on the export trade and a 
miscellany on other important topics of 
the day. 

Beautiful photographic illustrations as 
usual form an interesting part of the 
Theosophical Path for November. There 
are a number of travel and historical ar- 
ticles in addition to the strictly theo- 
sophical contributions. Kenneth Mor- 
ris offers the second part of his “Golden 
Threads in the Tapestry of ITistory.” 

Whiting in the November Nautilus 
on “Your Storage Battery,” Paul Ells- 
worth urges human recharging as the 
most important fact in determining suc- 
cess or failure, health or lack of health. 
Idwin Markham contributes a poem, 
Earth is Enough” and there is the cus- 
puuary assembly of new thought arti- 
cles. 

“With the Gods on Mount Olympus” 
is a finely illustrated article by Aristides 
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California Wild Flower Seeds 


Why not sow that vacant lot or piece of waste 


ground with California Wild Flower Seeds? 
in early and get the benefit of the rains. 


Put them 
They grow 


quickly and will convert that waste spot into a marvel 
of beauty for many months. Write for my free pamph- 
let ‘‘Haw to Beautify the Vacant Lot’’ and enclose 15c 
for a copy of the new edition of my illustrated booklet, 
“California Wild Flowers,’’ describing over 100 beauti- 
ful species with notes on their culture and care. 


THEODORE PAYN 


SPECIALISTS FOR CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER 


SEEDS AND NATIVE PLANTS 


345 S. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Ek. Phoutrides and Francis P. Farquhar 
which takes up a considerable space in 
Scribner’s for November. Timeliness 
is emphasized in the magazine by Edith 
Wharton’s “On the North Front;” “The 
Retaking of Alsace” by E. Alexander 
Powell; “Immigration after the War’ by 
Hrewerie ©. Mowe and “MexicosCmy 10 
Revolution’ by an American woman. 
There is the ustial strong collection of 
stories and poems and Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams has an amusing contribution on 
“Back to the Town.” Ernest Petxotto 
describes and draws “North Portugal 
and its Romaries.” 


“Blazing the Motor Trail to Whitney” 
is described in an illustrated article which 
is a feature of Sunset for November. 
Walter Willard tells of the trip made 
last summer to ascertain the feasibility 
of the proposed highway to California’s 
highest summit. Senator Stanford was 
one of the real pioneers of the motion 
pictire Indeceey, accordins to Elarsy ©. 
Peterson, who writes of “The Birthplace 
of the Movies.” Arno Dosch contributes 
“The Blood-Offering of British Colum- 
bia,’ and there is the usual high-class 
collection of articles, stories and poems 
of the west. 


Forty-two pages of the Forum for 
November are devoted to Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “Over-Legislation,” with comments 
by Jtudee E. Be 'Gary. The space ac- 
corded it seems justified. Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright, formerly of Los Angeles. 
has an article on “The Paintings of the 
Metropolitan Museum,” in which he con- 
cludes that the canvases, “itdged citer 
from tre standpoint of individuals or 
schools, are lacking in any degree of 
comprehensiveness and as they now 
stand, are of very dubious educational 
value te anyone.’ Carlo de Il ornaro 
writes of “The Great Mexican Revolu- 
tion.’ Other articles and poems include 
“WWotpeicetters irene 7a Living Dead 
Man” by Elsa Barker; “Chinese Lily” 
ieeeatiawlakoni: lwo Choruses from 
Tphigenia in Tauris’” by Witter Byn- 
Vege wie Case of Dr Nordau”® by 
James Huneker and “The Garden of 
Geddes II” by Huntly Carter. 


“As an Ally of the Allies” is the sig- 
nificent line which apnears across the top 
of the cover of the North American Re- 
view for November. The contents seems 
to bear out the slogan. The editor. 
George Harvev. kas a conversational 
disctssion of “Patriotism and Profits.” 
Munroe Smith writes of “If Ger- 
many——?” Qther articles of the 
month are “Shall we Defend the Ton- 
roe Doctrine? hy Albert Rushnell Hart: 
“Naval Princinlés’ hy Rear Ad itral 
Bradley Ay Fiske. U. S. N.: “Prohibition” 
by L. Ames Brown: “Suffrage and a 
Woman’s Centenary” by Ida Husted 
Harper: “The Matter with Railway Reg- 
lation” by Samuel O. Dunn; “The Her- 
mit Thrush” by Grace Denio Litchfield: 
“Some Unpublished Letters of Verlaine” 
by Arthur Symons: “Henry Arthur 
fomes hy Thomas Tl. Dickinson mad] 
rence Gilman’s hook reviews and the 


last installment of Mary Austin’s serial 
“The Man Jesus.” 


As has been the case with the maga- 
zine ever since the great European con- 
flict started, there is not a war article 
from cover to cover of the November 
Harper's. This is said either as a rec- 
ommendation or a condemnation, accord- 
ing to the viewpoint of the reader. The 
leading contrihution of the month is 
“An Interview with Napoleon’s Brother” 
by James K. Paulding. Alice Brown has 
ai typical story, “Wedding-Gifts.’ 
Brander Matthews writes of “American 
Aphorisms.” William Warfield contri- 
buted an illustrated article on “Baedad. 
City of the Kalifs.’ Walter Kine Stone 
draws a number of illustrations in color 
for Walter Pritchard Eaton’s discussion 
of “The Ways of the Woodchuck.” There 
are antumber of fne poems and the usual 
bigh class collection of short stories. 


ALC. MeChire & Co. have jtist sent 
“The Return of Tarzan,” Edgar Rice 
Burrough’s popular story, to press for a 
fifth printing. 


Beyond the 
Frontier 


By RANDALL PARRISH 


A fine 

new story 

of love and 
adventure by 
one of the great- 
est of American 
fiction writers. 


It tells of early days 
in the great Middle 
West when the in- 
trepid La Salle, and 
his faithful friend 
Tonty, were blazing 
the way for civiliza- 


tion. Yj 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. Publishers 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
St. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 


2acific Limited 
Best of service. 


Daily at 1:25 p. m. 
Daily at 9:09 a. ie. 


vin the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 


TYPEWRITERS 


The Lowest Prices in the Neatest Type- 
writer Store on the Coast 


JOHN W. MACK 
215 Mercantile Place Phone F 1778 


All Make Typewriters, Supplies and Re- 
pairing 


Why Buy Books? 


For 2 cents a day or Jess you ean have 
the latest fiction and drama as soon as 
published. Yearly Subscriptions. 


BOOK LOVERS’ 
EXCHANGE 


New Applied Arts Department 


314 HOMER LAUGHLIN BLDG. 
Phone F5536 314 South Broadway 
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# Im the World of Amateur Sports 


OWEVER much the public may like 


to see its favorites run true to torm, 
it is the upsets in any sport which provide 
the real thrills and keep interest in a 
game alive. That is why the Pacilic 
Coast tennis championships at San Fran- 
cisco, the finals of which were played 
last Sunday, tended to attract more at- 
tention than they would have received 
had the American title holders enjoyed 
the victories anticipated. As it is Cali- 
fornia has a new crop of tennis stars to 
threaten the east. The tournament will 
be long remembered as the saddest one 
on record for national title holders. A 
Stanford University lad. H. Van Dyke 
Johns, kumbled the newest men’s sensa- 
tion, National Champion Johnston, in the 
semi-finals of the men’s singles. ‘The 
score was 4-6, 6-4, 6-3, 4-6, 7-5 and in- 
dicates that the college man had no easy 
time. lt also shows that he possesses 
a courage that should carry him far in 
the court game. Johns was unable to 
cope with his fellow collegian in the 
finals and Herbert Hahn, a Pasadena oy 
who is the tennis star of Stanford, wou 
the Pacific Coast championship, 6-1, 6-4, 
3-6, 6-1. “Hahn had defeated Griihii, 
Johnston’s partner as national doubles 
champions, in the semi-final round. 

Really, a greater surprise than the de- 
feats of Johnston and Griffin was fur- 
nished in the semi-final round of the 
women’s single when the Norwegian 
wonder, Molla Bjurstedt, lost to the lit- 
tle known San Francisco girl, Anita My- 
ers. Miss Myers in the first set appeared 
as foolish as do most of Miss Byurstect’s 
opponents and dropped it 0-6. Then she 
recovered her assurance and took the 
next two, 6-4, 6-4. She was defeated in 
the finals by Mrs. Hazel L[lotchkiss 
Wightman, 6-3, 6-1. Mrs. Wightman thus 
regains a title she held before she be- 
came national champion several years 
ago. 

Miss Bjurstedt and Mrs. Wightman 
captured the women’s double title, de- 
feating Marjorie Wale and Marjorie 
Thorn, 6-2, 6-1. In the mixed doubles 
finals Helen Baker and Roland Roberts 
won from Molla Bjurstedt and Clarence 
Griffin, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4. Ray Kinsey won 
the coast junior title. defeating Irving 
Karsky, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2. Kinsey and Tobias 
defeated Karsky and Strauss in the jun- 
ior doubles, 6-2, 6-1, 6-1. 


Rain Benefits Golf Links 

Rain interiered with the activities of 
the golfers over the last weck-end, but it 
is doubtful if a single player regretted 
it, so great has been the benefit to the 
various courses of the south and replant- 
ed sections on several links will be in 
shape to use weeks in advance of the time 
originally expected. Next Saturday and 
Sunday at the Los Angeles Country Club 
semi-annual play for the Julius A. Brown 
cup will be held. The cup was donated 
two years ago by Mr. Brown, who is one 
of the best-liked of Los Angeles golfers. 
Winners of the trophy have been K. K. 
Parrott, HH. Braly, 1. Woosley, and 
C. B. Hopper. Seven players are left in 
the fall handicap of the Los Angeles 
Country Club, one match having been 
played last Saturday when A. Thomas 
defeated A. J. Barrett, 1] up. The others 
left in competition are John W. Whison, 
R. G. Howard. W. H. Young, I. W. Shir- 
ley, Thomas McCall and Dr. W. Hi. 
Spinks. 


Golf in the United States 

Recent discussions over the date of the 
bringing of golf to America fix it in 
1882, instead of 1888, when John Reid, 
“the father of American golf,” joined six 
other enterprising men in forming the 
St. Andrews Golf Club. It is stated that 
Robert Lockhart, returning from his an- 
nual trip to Scotland in 1882 brought 
with him a few implements for playing 
a new game called golf. With John 
Reid he constructed a six-hole course at 
Yonkers, one of the suburbs of New 
York. The course was laid out in a pas- 
ture belonging to a man named H. O. 
Tallmadge and, partly because he owned 
the property, partly because he was a 
good fellow, Tallmadge was made one 
of the three pioneers of the sport in this 
country. At that period there were per- 
haps half a dozen players and fifteen 
sticks in this country, and the sport was 
confined to the original group at Yon- 
kers, The sticks had rings of different 
colors painted on them to distinguish 
the clubs of one player from those of 
another and also to tell the clubs apart, 
since the players of those days were not 
particularly familiar with the variations 
between the. putter and the driver. The 
sticks were wonderful things, great 
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heavy clubs, four of which made a load 
for a caddie. By 1888 the players had 
become too numerous for the pasture 
links. A new six-hole course was laid 
out on the east bank of the Hudson 
river and the notable St. Andrews Goli 
Club had its genesis. It was on this 
Colrse that iehembaiic Ito existence 
what is now famous as the “Apple Tree 
Gang.’ The players derived the title 
irom the fact that their clubhouse was a 
large apple tree, the limbs of which be- 
came clothes racks while its leaves fur- 
nished an awning and its fruit refresh- 
ment after a round of the course. The 
first tournaments in America were held 
here and the John Reid Gold Medal was 
first played for there in 1889. The play- 
ers of those days wore “Prince Alberts” 
in tournament play, but were allowed to 
forego a silk hat. The six-hole course 
was used until 1894. 


Winner of Bronze Statue Trophy 

Dixwell Hewitt of the Presidio Golf 
Club, San Francisco, was the winner of 
tiie frst tri-anitial Pacific coast bronze 
statue trophy competition. Hewitt had 
a handicap of 18 and his net score was 5 
up on par. Professor Ralph Rose of the 
Claremont Country Club, made the best 
eross score of the various competitors 
vier ee which with his Handicap of / 
brought him 4 up on par. W. R. Whar- 
ton of the San Gabriel Country Club 
turned in a net score of 2 up on par and 
W. R. Barry of the same club had 1 up 
on par. Many entries were mace in the 
competition from Midwick and Alex Mc- 
Donald had the best result from that 
club, Z up on par 


Why Rugby Advocates Smile 

Rugby advocates in Southern Califor- 
nia are contenting themselves with smiles 
when the score of the Washington-Cali- 
fornia football game is mentioned. Sev- 
enty-two to nothing in favor of the web- 
foot team is a silent argument that Cali- 
fornia would have done better to have 
stuck to the English game, at least, while 
it was developing a squad of freshmen in 
the fundamentals of the American style 
of playimg. Meanwhile, Stanford goes 
merrily on its way, with loyal collegiate 
spirit standing squarely back of the atti- 
tude the university has assumed concern- 
ing inter-collegiate contests. 


Southern Favorite in Fine Fettle 

Mrs. Tom Bundy, before she went 
north for her tennis matches with Miss 
Molla Bjurstedt, which are being played 
today and tomorrow, declared that she 
believed she was in the best condition of 
her career and San Francisco today, 
doubtless, is witnessing the finest tennis 
match between women that has ever 
been played. However, the south is to 
have the opportunity of seeing what its 
favorite can do when opposed to the 
Norwegian sensation, as the two are tu 
mect on the Virginia courts at Long 
Beach, Thanksgiving Day. 


Polo Practice at Midwick 

Midweek polo practice at Midwick was 
postponed from Wednesday to Thursday 
this weck to allow the fields to dry out. 
The turf has been greatly benefited by 
the rain and will be in excellent shape 
for the Midwick mid-winter tournament. 
At the club this afternoon, Saturday, 
there will be the usual polo match if the 
sun continues to shine, while the golfers 
will have match play against par. 


Dog’s Closing Show Day 

It is a dog's life this week for the 
aristocrats of the pet world, that have 
been placed on exhibition in the eighth 
bench show of the Ladies’ Kennel As- 
sociation. An especial feature of the 
present show was the exhibit sent by 
the Cocker Spaniel Club of Los Angeles. 
Seldom have so many fine dogs been 
brought together as for the ladies’ show 
this year. The exhibition will close this 
evening. —— 

Prepare Your November Garden 


Theodore Payne, seedman. recom- 
mends that you sow for this month 
beets, early cabbages, corn salad, cress, 
dandelion, endive, kale, kohl rabi, leek, 
lettuce, mustard, onion, parsley, parsnip, 
peas, potatoes, radish, spinach and tur- 
nip, and in open ground hardy annuals 
Sitcly as acroclininm alyssumesbaryotia, 
calendula, candyintt, aimitial weir ysati- 
themum, clarkia, “collinsia,  cosiios, 
eschscholtzia, godetia, lJarkspur, linum 
lupinus, mignonette, nemophila, poppies, 
sweet peas, pansies and stocks; also 
California wild flowers. Continue to 
plant hyacinths, tulips, narcissus and 
other Dutch bulbs. 
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CURRENT SCHOOL EVENTS 


Monday—St. Elizabeth’s senior students 
visit the art gallery at Exposition Vark 
to see the canvases of the modern school. 

Wednesday—10:la at Cumnock—Lecture 
by Miss Dorothy Medland on “Artistic In- 
terior Decoration,’ as applied to the fur- 
nishing of a home. Visitors are welcome. 

Wednesday—2:00 at Cumnock—Lectire 
by Miss Helen A. Brooks, “Art Apprecia- 


tion.” 
Thursday—2:00 Pedestrian Club of St. 


Elizabeth’s School make holly trip. 

Thursday—2:00 at Cumnock—Lecture by 
Miss Helen Brooks, “Literary Apprecia- 
tion.’ Interpretive readings by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Wisner McCluskey. 

Saturday—Last League game played on 
Harvard Common between South Pasadena 
High School boys and Harvard Military 
School. 

Westlake girls gave their perform- 
ance in honor of Lady Gregory’s visit 
yesterday. The presentation was 
“Spreading the News” and the guests 
who attended were much entertained by 
this effort of the dramatic department. 

Katherine Jewell Everts gave a bril- 
liant and powerful interpretation of 
Galsworthys modern. political play, 
“The Mob,” at Cumnock School last 
Monday afternoon. Her technic is such 
as to occasion unusual interest in any 
rendition she might give. Miss I[verts 
was the guest of Miss Martha Weaver 
and Miss Helen Brooks at dinner [ri- 
day evening before she left to resume 
her teaching in the University of Cali- 
safe yen I 

Interest at the Wilshire School for 
Girls the last week has centered about 
Mrs. Conway Evans whose lectures on 
History of Art and Recent Discoveries 
are proving so fascinating. Mrs. Evans 
lectured before the Altadena Women’s 
Circle last Thursday on a “Trip to the 
Roof of the World.” 

Florence Wright was one of the im- 
portant guests of the Orton School in 
Pasadena last Thursday. She spoke of 
“University Life.’ Friday, Miss Dor- 
othy Douglas Wright entertained the 
pupils of the school and their friends 
with eurythmic dancing. Miss Wright 
is a pupil of the famous Noyes School 
of Rhythmic Expression. Today the 
semiors eld a2 plete at onc sor tite 
mountain camps in honor of the other 
students of the school. 

Harvard Military Boys played a prac- 
tice game at Long Beach with the Long 
Beach High School Boys. 

Urban Military School boys are much 
interested in their vegetable and flow- 
er gardens which are here planted un- 
der the guidance of a horticultural and 
floritcultural expert. 

Monday the juniors of the St. Eliza- 
beth School will visit at Exposition 
Park to view the Liberty Bell. 


Study of History 


Our friends and acquaintances may be 
divided into two classes: those who dis- 
like the study of history, and think it 
stupid, and those who are intensely fond 
of it and place it above every kind of 
rational amusement. I am speaking, ol 
course, from the educational standpoimt; 


Remember 


All our work is 
stamped with 


es 


but we have all been to school, so I 
speak to every one. Perhaps, the social 
division may be carried back to the 
teachers we have had; those who knew 
how to teach history, and those who 
did not. One of these was like Thom- 
as Carlyle’s instructor, who made his- 
tory a matter for the memory, and kept 
a big stick beside him to help in the 
drill, I myself believe that history is 
the study of studies, the best mentai sport 
and distraction. I would keep the stor- 
ies of fairyland in history, and have my 
world peopled with the beings who 
made it attractive to young and old chil- 
dren in the long distant past. The first 
thing, indeed, with history is to make 
it appeal to the imagination, so that the 
past of the world becomes a wonder- 
land to us when young, and remains so 
ever after. I shall speak of other as- 
pects of history next week. Jj. M.D. 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY ORDER 
OF SALE OF REAL ESTATE SHOULD 
NOT BE MADE 
In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 

Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 
Asbury, Deceased. 

It Is Ordered, By the Court, that all 
persons interested in the estate of said 
deceased, appear before said Superior 
Court on the ist day of December, 1915, at 
10 o’clock A. M. of said day, at the Court 
room of said Superior Court, Department 
2 thereof, in the Court House, in said 
County of Los Angeles, State of California, 
to show cause why an order should not be 
granted to the administrator of said es- 
tate to sell so much of the real estate of 
said deceased as may be necessary to 
pay debts and costs of administration or 
for the best interests of the estate. 

_And that a copy of this order be pub- 
lished at least four successive weeks in 
“The Graphic,’ a newspaper printed and 
published in said County of Los Angeles. 
JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge of Superior Court. 
Dated October 25th, 1915. 
i bE Shaw, Jr., Attorney. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
eept. 17, 1915, 

Non-Coal. 


Notice is hereby given that Ida HE. 
Rundle, whose post-office address is 1445 
S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the $th day of January, 1915, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 025501, to purchase the N% NEY, Sec- 
tion 19, Township 1 8., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3. 1878, and 
acts amendatory, Known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at $200, 
the stone estimated at $100 and the iand 
$100; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1915, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia,.at TUTU0 aaem, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this, 
purchase before entry, or initiate a_¢eén- 
test at any time before patent issxes, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the en- 
tr 





025501 


y. 
No withdrawals. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted an! ev'et studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


“Quality” 


High grade bodies of latest designs, imported 
and domestic material for top and seat covers. 


High grade painting in newest shades 


BENTEL & MACKEY, 1035 South Grand Ave. 


COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 





Shooters Attention! 


Shoot that duck, quail or rabbitt after Oct. 
l5th with a new L. C. Smith, Parker, 


Ithaca or Fox shotgun. 


All the new up-to-date models carried 


in stock. 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS COMPANY 


“Good Shooting Goods’’ 


428 South Spring Street 
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dk HIS has been a quiet week on the 


Los Angeles stock exchange with 
trading in all lines decidedly limited. 
Most of what interest was shown cen- 
tered around the higner priced oil stocks. 
Union has been fluctuating one or two 
points but continues to hold in the 
vicinity of $64 with more demand man- 
ifested than for most of tie other issues. 
Associated Oil and its subsidiary, Amal- 
gamated, have been exceedingly strong, 
although the trading in them nas been 
limited. R. P. Schwerin, who has been 
made vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Associated, is reported to 
be in favor of quarterly instead of semi- 
annual dividends as is the present rule 
Sietie cOmpany and this has had a 
strengthening etfect on the stock. Pro- 
ducers’ Transportation also has been 
strong and the low-priced oil securities 
like Maricopa Northern and United were 
in better demand. Recently announced 
dividends on oil stocks are: White Star, 
one-half cent a share; Yellow Pine, 7 
Cents a share; Amalgamated, $1 a share; 
West Coast Oil, $1.50 a share. 

Home Telephone common was_ the 
victim of a selling raid Monday and was 
forced down to $20, with 2U0Q shares 
changing hands that day. At this writ- 
ing it is still weak at bid $19—asked $20. 
Los Angeles Investment has had a good 
week, many sales being made at the bet- 
ter figures of 41% cents. The first sale 
in the bank list for many weeks was 
that of a limited amount of First Na- 
tiona! Bank at the strong quotation of 
$600. 

Trading in mining shares has been 
lighter than for several weeks past. 
Lhe principal sensation in this line was 
the announcement that lom Reed, one 
of the leading Oatman district concerns, 
would pass its monthly dividend, devot- 
ing the money to improvement work. 
Last month Tom Reed paid 1 per cent 
The stock had been off five to ten cents 
before the announcement was made but 
_ was little affected by the dividend pass- 
_ ing.~ Jerome Oatman, a new stock, was 
called for the first time on the local 
exchange Tuesday afternoon and 40,000 
Shares were sold at 25 cents. Ivanhoe 
and Lucky Boy were firm but there was 
little demand tor Big Jim or Fessenden. 
Mining men believe that a forecasted re- 
action in eastern speculation in war 
Shares will redound to the benefit of 
mining interests in making more money 
available for development and optimism 
is pronounced among the brokers. 

Bonds are showing greater strength, 
with calls at prices several points in ad- 
vance of those which prevailed a few 
months ago. Los Angeles Railway Cor- 
poration 5’s have been consistent gain- 
ers but the greatest activity has been in 
Home Telephone first mortgage and 
Home Telephone refunding bonds, ru- 
mors of a possible sale to the company 
having an influence on the market, Pa- 
cific Electric 5’s and Pacific Light and 
Power bonds likewise have advanced in 
price. 


Banks and Banking 


Optimistic views of business conditions 
in the middle west are contained in the 
monthly financial reviews of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago 
and the National City Bank of Chicago. 
The National Bank of the Republic de- 
clares that credits are improving and 
that collections have almost uniformly 
improved within the last month. Need 
of a permanent foreign trade of large 
proportions is pointed out by the bank. 
In its statement the National City Bank 
says “A factor of great significance in 
the situation here has been a new con- 
structive movement in general business. 
This is noticeable throughout the west 
and is reflected in increased consump- 
tion of merchandise, larger export ord- 
ers and a somewhat broader demand for 
money. Much of the present activity 
comes from an improved domestic de- 
mand rather than from increased foreign 
business. The country is going ahead 
at a rapid rate and except for the pre- 
vailing Craze for war stocks there js 
relatively little speculative initiative.” 

Cotton states bankers are to hold a 


conference in New Orleans December 6 
and 7. The conference will seek to point 
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out the importance of continuing cam- 
paigns in all cotton states for diversifica- 
tion of crops and building up of the live 
stock industry. 

Negotiations are progressing for the 
acquisition of the International Banking 
Corporation by the National City Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the National City 
Bank of New York. The International 
Banking Cornoration has sixteen 
branches in the Orient and will enable 
the National City Bank to reach out for 
that business without the necessity of 
“breaking ground” as it is doing with its 
newly established banks in the South 
American field. . 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


October was the busiest month on the 
New York Stock Exchange since March, 
1907, and was the most active October 
since 1904. The daily average turnover 
was 1,073,121 shares and the number of 
mullion-share sessions was increased by 
17, making the total for the year to date 
40. New York bond business was the 
largest since last April and the greatest 
for any October, with the single excep- 
tion of 1904, in the history of the stock 
exchange. Trading in the Boston market 
last month was more than double that 
of September and all the stock ex- 
changes throughout the country, includ- 
ing the Los Angeles exchange, report 
improved conditions. The New York 
stock market closed the month with 
prices, as measured by the averages, at 
the highest point since the stock ex- 
changes there reopened last December. 
The railroad average made a gain of 91% 
points and the industrials’ average ad- 
vanced 11 points. 

Gasoline is jumping in price in the 
east. The Standard Oil Company has 
advanced the price to 19 cents, tank 
wagon basis, in New York city and auto- 
mobile owners are now paying 22 cents 
in garages. Last summer the price in 
New York was 16 cents, retail. In Phil- 
adelphia, garage owners are paying 15 
cents a gallon. In Boston the tank 
wagon basis is 19 cents a gallon. In 
Northern New Jersey the automobile 
owner is forced to pay 19 cents, 


Chicago, Great Western has declared 
a dividend of 1 per cent on the preferred 
stock. 


More municipal bonds were issued in 
this country in October than in ally pre- 
vious month of 1915 and more than 
twice the amount than in October, 1914. 
Including state and county floatations in 
the municipal class, October bonds is- 
sued amounted to $27,816,300, against 
$21,215,600 for September, bringing the 
total for the year up to $388,858,100, as 
compared with $415,023,510 for the cor- 
responding period last year. The largest 
transaction of the month was the sale of 
$3,000,000 bonds of the Imperial Jrriga- 
tion District to the Southern Pacific. An- 
other big item of the month was the sale 
by the state of California of $1,800,000 of 
University of California bonds. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Les Angeles 


Jury completed for trial of M. A. Schmiat 
for Times dynamiting. 

Los Angeles directors named for 1916 
san Diego fair. 

American Can Company purchases site 
here for $500,000 plant. 

President Tugwell of motion 
censor board removed by mayor. 

Club women launch opposition to pro- 
posed military training in public schools, 

California 

Pasadena, South Pasadena and Alhambra 
unite in purchasing sewer farm Site, 

Southern California teachers hold insti- 
tute at San Diego. 

Liberty Bell started from San Francisco 
On trip back to Philadelphia. 

American Federation of Labor meets at 
San Francisco. 

1915-1916 


First rain of 

throughout state, 
United States 

Many persons killed by cyclone in Kan- 
sas. 

Theodore Burton announces candidacy 
for presidency. 

President Wilson 
Great Britain over 
American commerce. 

England seeking further credit in this 
eountry. 


picture 


Season falls 


Sharply protests to 
Interference with 


Foreign 
Many Americans lost when Italian liner 
Ancona is sunk by Austrian Submarine, 
Mikado of Japan consecrated at Kioto 
Russians regain ground around Dvinsk 
and Riga. 
Nish falls to Austro-Germans. 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes, 


November 13, 1915 





Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 





direct from the owner of the bonds. 





GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


YT NDER the name of Insurance Fed- 


eration of California, an organiza- 
tion expected to represent more than 50,- 
000 voters is being formed to conibat 
state insurance legislation and the en- 
croachment upon the field of private en- 
terprise by the system of insurance 
which the state has fostered under the 
Johnson administration. Already, per- 
manent organizations have been effected 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. It is 
intended to enroll not merely insurance 
agents, but every person in any way con- 
nected with any branch of the business, 
either as employe or as large buyer of 
protection. Temporary organization in 
Los Angeles was in charge of I. O. Levy 
and E. H. Morrison. 
pointed Thomas E. Loynahan of the 
Aetna Liability Company as permanent 
chairman and Mr. Loynahan is proceed- 
ing vigorously with the enrolling of mem- 


bers. In san Francisco the permanent 
organization also was completed this 
week. The federation has the active 


backing of most of the big insurance 
companies writing in this state. Ata re- 
cent meeting in New York executives of 
seventeen companies endorsed the federa- 
tion’s plans and other companies not rep- 
resented at the meeting agreed to sup- 
port the movement, which is intended to 
be the most far reaching ever initiated in 
any state against the encroachment of 
government rivals. 


It is announced by the Pacific Mutual 
Life that the scale of policy dividends 
for next year will be the same as that 
prevailing in 1915. The Pacific Mutual 
has issued an interesting leaflet showing 
the annual dividends, paid-up additions 
and net cost under its policies for the 
first eight years of their life. 


George Larrabee of this city has been 
appointed general agent for California of 
the American National Life Assurance 
Company of St. Louis. Larrabee was 
formerly with the Great Republic Life in 
this city. 


Ninth annuai convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents will 
be held in New York December 9 and 
10. Investments of life insurance com- 
panies and their contribution to Ameri- 
can economic progress will be subjects 
for discussion. Authorities will speak 
on instirance investments in city prop- 
erty, railroads and farm mortgages. 

O. B. Ryon of Chicago, general cuun- 
sel for the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, is now on his way west, con- 
ferring with state agents’ associations 
along the way. He is expected to stop 
in Los Angeles on his way to San Fran- 
Cisco. 


In order that Los Angeles fire insur- 
ance agents may become familiar with 
the reasons which prompted the orders 
of the Pacific Board of Fire Underwriters 
for a strict observance of Los Angeles 
rate schedules, the local Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association has requested R. W. Os- 
born of San Francisco, president of the 
Pacific board, to come south and address 
it on the subject. Local agents desire all 
information possible so they may know 
best how to advise their clients in pro- 
viding fire-prevention apparatus that will 
tend to lower rates. Apparently, at- 
tempts of local civic organizations to ob- 
tain a reduction in Los Angeles rates 
have been dropped. 


Strict enforcement of all provisions of 
the minimum rating act has been required 
by the state insurance commissioner 
since the law went into effect October ] 
and attention of the insuring DuUbitc ts 
called to the fact that any evasion of its 
provisions by an agent not only affects 
him but also invalidates his policy, thus 
carrying an even greater penalty to the 
assured. Los Angeles agents generally, 
it is reported, show a disposition to abide 
strictly by the new law. 

All losses in the Union Warehouse fre 
have been settled, the last claim having 
been paid this week. So prompt was the 
action of most of the companies that the 
various merchants concerned seem espe- 
cially pleased. 


Election of officers of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Los Angeles will 
be held at the next regular meeting, De- 
cember 6. At the last meeting the fol- 
lowing nominating committee was ap- 
pointed, John Russell Newton, Jr., chair- 
man, Frank E. McMullen, W. C. Wells. 
W. H. Metzger and E. H. Rogers. 
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Mr. Levy has ap 





Why Take A 
Chance? 


Some people have 
money by taking chances. 

A great many more have lost 
it in the same way. 

By depositing a part of your 
salary each week in the Secur- 
ity Trust & Savings Bank you 
are assured, that your money is 
absolutely safe; that it is avail- 
able when needed; that the in- 
terest will draw interest and 
that your savings are exempt 
from taxation. 

Over $44,000,000 of resources 
guarantee these things to over 
92,000 depositors. 


Why take a chance? 


made 


J. F. Sartori, President 


GURIITWY TRvUst 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources $43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


First and Spring 
= eEnp 


over 








Mr. Teamster 


--Why hold the 


cars unnecessarily 
by driving on the 
tracks? It is dan- 
gerous—it inconven- 
iences the public. 
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Los AngelesRailway 





ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 





RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on request, 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
school of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mule ae Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


eee 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FrORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 8037 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


FIVE PERCENT ON SAVINGS 
“1% better than you can 
do with most banks in 
the State! 

HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 


he Dank of Thrift” 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


& 
- A. J. WATERS, President. 
Sa Mm i raniCiSCO | 0s nationar Bank B. 7t PRMIGREW, Cashion. 14, 
o ; . : apital, : : : ] z ; 
S. W. Cor. Third and Spring Undivided Profits, Rae Gai 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. * 
IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 
Spring and Fourth. surplus and Profits, $35,250.00, 
J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA ti S&. McKEH. Cashier. 


| i Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
$ 2 ) 5() N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Undivided Profits, $200.000. 
@ 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK Waadind “CGSwE"SAW, 


i Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
On Sale Daily alll Cae FOO FB Be 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 


T,\IRST NATIONAL BANK W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
i i imi { Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
yeu ee ee pong Limit: | wai S, W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, +10 502,664, Deposits 


vited to make the Sp . 
Southern sHaciic seme Return Limit Good Until $20,000,000. 


ing your headquarters December 31 I W. HELLMAN, President. 
we the oe ; ee & —— NAT. BANK V. Hf. ROSSETTL Cashier, 

c ma acile xposil 1071, e ‘ apital, $1,500,! 00, 

it is maintained for Stopovers at Any Point sin tomas Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


your comfort and ac- 

commodation. Rest bs £ D il Ww. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
rooms for men and wo- Eight Trains al y ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
men, ticket office ama S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,000. 


information bureau, and, : Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 
the Sunset theatre with Choice of Two Routes bi 


comfortable seats, pipe : : : Bai SS 
organ and_ illustrated Coast Line—Valley Line 
Pees ail absolutely 7 ze a ' =e 
ree. eave Los Angeles.. 7: faa 
The Coaster Arrive San Francisco 10:55 p. F ; | . e 
; Leave Los Angeles.. 8:00 eC aint 
Shorelineltd. oF San Francisco 9; 


Seashore Ex. Xtrive San Francisco 10: 66 ° 99 
Train of Comfort 


THE OWL = Xitive San Francisco &: 

MO, 49) Ae iveisantviniciace 2: An appropriate name for this excellent train. 

THE VARK © -Geeve Tes Sameies.- =. Experienced travelers have named it thus. A 
train that is fast, with a service that is of the 
usual Santa Fe standard. Dining car under 
Fred Harvey Management. When you go to 


Valley Express renee “$3 Wrrane ce a “0 
imi L Los A les. .10:15 
Sunsetlimited i rei\. San Francisco 1.06 

San Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley, take the 

Saint. 
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Arrive San Francisco 1:0 


Buy Sleeping Car Space Early 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West Seventh Street 


Nees Southern Pacific 


Phones 60641; Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central The Exposition Line 1915 


Departs 5:00 P. M. Daily 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 Se. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night—60941—Main 738 
Santa Fe Station A-5130— Main 8225 


Heat Your Home Properly 


“Tr. A. GAS” ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 
Furnishes Warmth and Comfort 


at A Low Cost D0) PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 
TRANSPORTATION San Bernardino 


"** EXPENSE | Riverside 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation Including All Side Trips | Redland 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET —__—__and alas 


Main 8920 Home 10003 RESERVED SEAT And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
Hotel Del Coronado 


ee, World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA Regular Tariff Prevails 2 


Rpreseehs .ae Throughout Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
ae San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 
Exposition Year eee 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Buildtng, Los Angele 
JOHN J. BERNA ’ g, geles 
Lom eee or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. CET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Where To Buy The Graphic 
VAN Atrios Mook Stone Soe So. Sire se ) Hotel Del $tlonte Del #lonte, Cal. 


RABALITE’S NEWS STAND, 219 W. Third St. 
PARKER’S BOOK STORE, Broadway near Second. - ? 
S. SMITH, 434 So. Hill St. CALIFORNIA'S PREMIER RESORT 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Mercantile & Bdway (West side of St.) E i : A : 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (East side of St.) Open year round. Attraetive Fall rates now in effect. 
KODAK STORE, Mercantile Place. Finest 18-Hole Golf Course in the West (6300 yards) 
PLUEKHARP’S, Mercantile Place. Turf Greens Turf Fairways 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Spring. California Championships Held Annuaily on Del Monte Course 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, Sth & Spring. Forty miles of private auto roads, throug! liewv res i ‘ “pr 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG., Main Waiting Room, inciudine eee ik 17-mile drive; 126 Be eeerar duseeemicee Ga acres ia decal 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring. aoe on ee once ‘ mM. ee Ce oa 
FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadway. Winning ennis Fishing Shooting Polo Golf Horseback Riding 
BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadway. Special rates te these remaining for an extended visit. 
PACIFIC REWSACERCY Gea. St., Pasadena. For lHterature and further information address 

! : 5 CARLOS 8. STANLEY, Manager. 
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A Carload of Cedar Chests 


—that is the way Bullock’s buys Cedar Chests—and that may be 
one of the reasons for the extreme lowness of the prices. 

—Some one said this is the biggest purchase of Cedar Chests ever 
made by one store—Perhaps—but never mind—the values are 
here—Great big ones— 

—W hat girl does not dream of the Cedar Chest—the Hope Chest—that is to be hers 


some day? What housewife would not welcome one in which to store summer 
clothing and linens in winter—and in summer to store the winter woolens and furs. 


25 Styles Priced $7.95 to $50 


—a variety that includes the best liked sizes—Every chest made entirely of genuine 
Red Cedar—some in the mahogany finish—some bound with copper trimmings—others 
in the plain Red Cedar—Cedar Chests make lasting, practical Christmas Presents 


Cedar Chest $7.95 Cedar Chest $12.50 











—A most remarkable offering of genuine red —Constructed of vg inch red cedar throughout 
cedar chests—30 inches long, 16 inches wide —-rubbed finish top and gloss finished sides and 
and 15 inches high with a rubbed finish—top front—equipped with good castors and exten- 
trimmed with copper straps over each outside sion hinges—a well made cedar chest at $12.50. 
corner, studded with 14 inch copper nails— —Chest that is 40 inches long, 19 inches wide 
complete with castors and patent lid stay— and 17 inches high—2 copper straps, at $13. 
$7.95. —6th Floor. 





Whittall Rugs on Display 


—It has been claimed, and rightly, that the Whittall Mills make the finest rugs in 


all America—not alone in weave and weight—but in shades, colorings and tints they 
are not to be surpassed— 


~The yarns of which they are woven are selected from the world’s finest productions 
—the back of the rug being woven in such a way as to hold the pile firmily— 
—Whittall Rugs are under the most careiul, watchful supervision from the very begin- 
ning until the rugs are finished ready for shipping—and it is due to the careful over- 
sight of all details that Whittall Rugs are what they are—“The finest rugs made in 
America’ — 

—Bullock’s is featuring these Whittall Ru gs, along with many other makes and 
grades—there is a very complete rug store here—-you are almost sure to find just 
the quality you want at the price you wish to pay— 


Anglo-Persian Rugs Anglo-Indian Rugs 


—In softly blended col- —Made of the same 
or combinations that 
are almost exact repro- 
ductions of the rare an- 


yarns as the Anglo- 
Persians—but in the 


tiques — all worsted arts and crafts designs 
surface, heavy linen and in the two-toned 
backs and linen fringe. colorings — Rugs that 


—11.3x15 ft., $110—9x 
Ge eae ie Period Furnishing — 
TO 9x12, $55—8.3x10.6, $30 


11. 
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are well adapted for 
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